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In the revolution which we are work- 
ing out in our whole system of education, 
primary schools have for the moment 
pushed all the rest of our training ma- 
chinery into the background. How we 
are to get all our children into them, 
who is to teach them, what they are 
to be taught when we get them there, 
are the questions we have to solve be- 
fore all others. This is as it should be. 
One is only too thankful that none 
other can rival them in interest just now. 
At the same time we must not let all 
the other threads of the great subject 
drop ; and the publication of the Register 
of the Cornell University, containing 
an account .of the foundation, the in- 
auguration, and the first year’s working 
of that institution, gives us a fair excuse 
for turning for a moment from the re- 
ligious difficulty, the best methods of 
compulsion, and the half-time system, to 
the no less vexed question of our highest 
education. In the Cornell experiment 
we have a very remarkable example of 
the latest attempt to adapt a university 
to the practical every-day needs of life 


‘in the youngest and most vigorous of 


the nations, without abandoning in the 
least the culture in the humanities 
which has been the chief aim and glory 
of the older Universities, both in Europe 
and America. The most cursory glance 
at the first official account of this ex- 
periment forces on us a number of ques- 
tions with quite startling distinctness. 
Are the founders of this new Univer- 
sity right in their principles? If so, 
do Oxford, and Cambridge, and Tri- 
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nity Dublin, or any or either of the 
more modern foundations in these 
islands, give us even approximately the 
sort of training we want for our young 
men on the brink of the mighty stream 
of active life, as it rolls past us in these 
days? Do they turn out our best and 
strongest swimmers, and are these as 
good and strong as training can make 
them? If not, are we moving on the 
right path? Is there any sign that 
when the Endowed Schools Act of last 
year, and the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, have worked up all the best ma- 
terial of the country ready to their hand, 
the Universities will ‘be able to gather it 
in, and so treat it that the country will 
get its highest percentage of working 
power out of its ablest children? Be- 
fore attempting an answer let us see 
upon what principles and method our for- 
tunate cousins in the State of New York 
—who are starting with the whole educa- 
tional experience of Europe and America 
behind them, “ without any counterpart 
to the historical accidents and political 
struggles with which” (as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes to President White) 
“ academical .education on this side of 
the water is mixed up ”"—mean to take 
their stand, and work out their problem. 

Never was a great experiment tried 
under such favourable conditions. By 
a land grant of the United States 
Government, carefully husbanded and 
munificently supplemented by Ezra 
Cornell, a hard-working citizen of New 
York State, the University starts to life 
fully armed and equipped. Portions 
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of this grant have already realized 
330,000 dollars ; 500,000 acres, of the 
present value of 214 million dollars, re- 
main in the hands of the trustees, to 
be dealt with hereafter as opportunity 
offers ; while Mr. Cornell has himself 
added 525,000 dollars in cash, which is 
bearing 7 per cent. interest. These ample 
endowments have enabled the trustees 
at once to retain the services of twenty- 
nine resident professors and assistant- 
professors, on the permanent staff, who 
are distributed into nine colleges, or 
faculties. The permanent staff is sup- 
plemented by a body of non-resident pro- 
fessors who give yearly courses of lec- 
tures. Among them are some of the first 
names in America, such as Agassiz and 
Lowell, while England contributes Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who lectured twice a 
week during the first year on English 
History. This staff, large as it seems for 
an infant university, has already plenty 
of work on its hands. There were 563 
students in the first year, gathered from 
all parts of the Union, and including 
two from England, two from Canada, 
several from Hayti, and one from 
Prague. Besides the farm-house and 
homestead, in which the Professor of 
Agriculture lives, four large blocks of 
buildings are already in use, three of 
which contain the ordinary lecture 
rooms, offices, and dormitories; the 
fourth, 100 feet in front, with two wings 
running back to the same depth, con- 
tains the laboratories and temporary 
workshops. The library, and additional 
workshops for the manual labour de- 
partment, are in course of erection. 
The estate on which the University 
stands contains some 200 acres, all of 
which, with the exception of the site of 
the buildings, is under cultivation by 
the agricultural students. It is situate 
400 feet above the Cayuga Lake, near 
Ithaca, in New York State. 

So much for the shell, in which at 
first sight there is nothing specially to 
remark, except perhaps the farm and 
laboratories. Any other nation with as 
much spare land to deal with, and an 
open-handed citizen or two, might have 

re as much in as short a time, and 
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produced an orthodox university, stand- 
ing precisely on the old ways. The 
moment, however, that we pass to the 


spirit which inhabits the shell, and 
come to look at the meaning and 


purpose of the founders of this Cornell 
University, we find ourselves in a new 
region of thought and work. Mr. Cor- 
nell, in his opening address at the in- 
auguration, on the 7th of October, 1868, 
expresses his own hopes for the future of 
the University in the broad words, “‘may 
this be an institution where any person 
can find instruction inany study,” and the 
other speakers echo his words. ‘That is 
then precisely the task which he and his 
fellow-labourers have placed before them- 
selves; they will besatisfied with nothing 
short of this. In another part of his 
address he puts the same idea in 
other words when he speaks of fitting 
“the youth of our country for the 
professions, the farms, the mines, the 
manufactories, for the investigation of 
science, and for mastering all the 
practical questions of life with success 
and honour.” Nor is this to be done on 
any purely utilitarian basis. Amongst 
practical questions the highest of all are 
included. No part of the student is to 
be ignored. ‘“ It shall be our aim, and 
our constant effort, to make true Chris- 
tian men, without dwarfing or paring 
them ‘down to fit the narrow gauge of 
any sect.” We are thus at once, at 
Ithaca as at home, on the horns of 
the old dilemma. The religious diffi- 
culty rises to our minds and lips the 
moment we hear such language. But 
the founders of Cornell University, with 
their first President as spokesman, make 
short work of it. They obstinately re- 
fuse to believe in the religious difficulty. 
Their charter declares that “a majority 
of the trustees shall never be of any one 
religious sect,” and that “no professor, 
officer, or student, shall ever be accepted 
or rejected on account of any religious 
or political views which he may or may 
not hold.” That is their simple and 
summary method of dealing with it, and 
in his address the Principal thus explains 
the religious standpoint of the Uni- 
versity. ‘‘ We appeal,” he says, “from 
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sectarians to Christians, from the sec- 
tarian in every man to the Christian in 
every man. Nor shall we discard the 
idea of worship. This has never been 
dreamed of in our plans. ‘The first plan 
of buildings, and the last, embrace a 
university chapel. From yonder chapel 
shall daily ascend prayer and praise. 
Day after day it shall recognize in man, 
not only mental and moral, but religious 
want. We will labour to make this a 
Christian institution ; a sectarian insti- 
tution may it never be.” Thus the 
practical question, whether there is a 
body of essential Christian truth in 
which men of all denominations can 
agree, and which (as so many petitioners 
are representing to our own Govern- 
ment) they ‘ would desire to have taught 


as the basis of all true education, and of 


every attempt to form the character of 
the young,” is to be promptly tried at 
Ithaca in the higher education, while 
we are trying it at home in the lower. 
Passing from the religious difficulty, 
we come at once upon the great prin- 
ciple upon which the Cornell University 
takes its stand, the combining of labour 
with study. It is obvious that, if the 
institution is to fulfil its mission, very 
many of the students must be able, in 
great measure, to support themselves by 
manual labour while in residence. This 
necessity is frankly acknowledged and 
met by the authorities. Voluntary la- 
bour corps have been organized, and it 
has been already proved that carpenters, 
masons, and machinists, have in many 
cases mainly, and in some cases entirely, 
supported themselves while carrying on 
their studies. The foremen, composi- 
tors, pressmen, and engineer of the 
University press, are all matriculated 
students. Even those students who 
can give only unskilled labour, have 
been employed for three hours a day, 
during term, in grading of roads and 
paths in the grounds, or upon the farm. 
In this way, we are told,-much excellent 
work has been done ; but as the prices 
paid are just what ordinary labourers 
would earn for the same work, students 
who have had only unskilled labour to 
offer, have not, as yet, been able to 


make any considerable hole in their 
battel bills by means of their earnings 
at farm work or road-making. They 
would seem too, for the most part, to 
have started at the wrong time of year, 
at the beginning of the “ Fall Trimes- 
ter,” or, as we should say, September 
Term, instead of at the end of the 
“Spring Trimester,” or Summer Term. 
The Register, in noticing the labour de- 
partment, states that an energetic and 
capable student coming at the beginning 
of the long summer vacation, extending 
from July Ist to the middle of Septem- 
ber, could earn enough on the farm to 
give him an excellent pecuniary start, 
which, with what he could earn in term 
time, would do much to carry him 
through the year! The authorities 
hope that some simple remunerative 
manufacture may be introduced which 
will aid self-supporting students ; at the 
present time, however, they “ cannot 
recommend any young man to come, re- 
lying entirely on unskilled labour for 
support.” The President thinks that 
the question may soon be solved, even 
in the agricultural classes. But he 
hopes most from that portion of the 
experiment where labour itself has an 
educational value for the University, as, 
for instance, in the supply of models and 
apparatus for the mechanical courses. 
The amount annually wasted by the 
blunders of mechanicians would, he 
holds, endow splendid universities in 
every State; and he keeps it before 
himself as one of the noblest aims of 
the University, to take mechanics and 
farmers from the shops and farms of the 
State, and give them back fitted to im- 
prove old methods, invent new, and 
generally to be worthy leaders of the 
army of industry. 

In order to give the labour scheme a 
fair chance, and to lift handiwork into 
its proper place, there must be no caste 
distinction between these classes and the 

1 This may perhaps account to our enter- 
prising young countrymen, two brothers of 
the name of Backhouse, for their disappoint- 
ment in their first year’s experience as Cornell 
students. We trust that during the summer 
of 1870 they may find work at the University 
instead of having to seek it elsewhere. 
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other courses. Accordingly, the special 
classes in agriculture, mechanics, and engi- 
neering, stand on a perfect equality with 
all other classes. The students attend- 
ing them are equal in rank and standing 
to the students of science or Janguage. 

There is ene study only which is not 
optional. ‘The President is convinced 
that “to-day, in the United States, 
physical education and development is 
% more pressing necessity even than 
mental development,” and that Herbert 
Spencer is right in insisting that a man 
should get some knowledge of his own 
body, as the foundation of all other 
study. So every Cornell student has to 
attend courses in human anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene, and it appears to be 
in contemplation to make gymnastic 
classes also compulsory. 

Another experiment, entirely new it 
is believed in university education,-is to 
be tried by these sturdy reformers, in 
the matter of discipline. “The system 
of placing the resident members of 
faculty — tutors, as we should call 
them—to live amongst the students, 
with controlling powers either defined 
(as in the older American universities) 
or undetined (as at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge), they hold to be a mistake. The 
“ pedazogue-policeman,” as their Presi- 
dent puts it, must be “the least fascinating 
of instructors, and the least vigorous of 
rulers.” Still there must be some govern- 
ment for large bodies of young men 
drawn together in colleges. So the 
Corneli trustees have decided to try 
Arnolii’s principle of government of the 
siudents by ‘themselves. The Act of 
Congress under which the charter is 
held re\juires, that the course of instruc- 
tion s'uld include military tactics. 
Accorlingly, a complete and simple 
military organization is established for 
all the students, while those who reside 
in the buildings are -brought under a 
some liat more detailed discipline. The 
Profes-or of Military Science is Com- 
mand of the University buildings, 
and i- ‘sponsible for the preservation 
of quit and order, and for the sanitary 
regulations of the University. At present 
the ( rnell cadets form one brigade, 
consist\ug of two battalions of four 
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companies each. Two members of the 
Faculty of the Military College command 
the battalions, with an adjutant, ser- 
geant-major, and other staff sergeants. 
Each company has a captain and from 
two to four lieutenants, to be appointed 
from undergraduates in their fourth year, 
sergeants frem third year men, corporals 
from second year men, while all advanced 
students not acting as officers, and all 
first year men, do duty as simple cadets. 
A plain uniform is to be worn by every 
undergraduate while at the University, 
“thus saving the expenses incident to 
variety of costume and changes of 
fashion, insuring personal neatness, and 
placing all upon a common footing of 
republican equality.” The officers of all 
grades are eharged with the duty of 
seeing that the regulations of the Com- 
mandant are carried out within the 
University precincts. 

Such is the institution, in very brief 
outline, which was opened in the late 
autumn of 1868, at Ithaca in the State 
of New York, for students of all nations. 
Free instruction is to be given in it only 
to State students; but, in all other 
respects, students of all states, countries, 
aid races, are-received, on perfectly equal 
terms, at an expense on -the whole of 
some 62/. a year. The authorities do 
not at present see their way to ad- 
mitting girls to the classes, but the 
President, speaking for himself, looks 
forward to this development also at no 
distant period. In short, the only human 
beings above the age of sixteen to whom 
Cornell University will not be open, 
are the idle and the vicious. “It must 
be distinctly understood,” says the Pre- 
sident in his opening address, “that 
this is no ‘Reform School.’ It is. esta- 
blished to give advanced education to 
earnest hardworking young men, not 
to give a respectable resting-place to 
unearnest and idle young men. The 
function of the Faculty is, educating 
sound seholars, not reclaiming vicious 
boys. We have no right to give our 
strength or effort to reform, or drag, or 
push, any man into an education: we 
have no time for that. One laggard 
will take more life out of a professor 
than a dozen vigorous scholars ; one de- 
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bauchee will take more time from the 
Faculty than a score of trusty scholars. 
For minor shortcomings and faults there 
will be some forbearance ; for confirmed 
idleness and vice there will be none.” 

There is a vigorous faith in what they 
are about ringing through the addresses 
of these professors, president, and the 
rest, an audacity untainted by any self- 
assertion or boastfulness, which has a 
strange attraction, even though we may 
be driven to the conelusion. that this 
experiment may be well enough in 
America, but can have no practical 
meaning for ourselves. We are almost 
content to let pass without demur the 
President’s exhortation to the first stu- 
dents—*“ you who have had the faith 
and courage to cast in your lot with 
this new institution ”—when he tells 
them that they are there to “ begin 
men’s work in the greatest time and 
land the world has yet known.” If not 
the greatest time, at any rate one in 
which the Spirit of God is mightily 
working ; if not the greatest land, yet, 
at least, one whose children have that 
first element of greatness, profound faith 
in the future of their own country and 
of the world. 

But is it altogether beyond hope that 
what is doing in the States of New York, 
and Michigan (where a modern Univer- 
sity of the Cornell type has been at work 
most successfully for some years), may yet 
have some bracing. influence on our an- 
cient seats of learning? Nodoubt Oxford 
and Cambridge are at present. precisely 
what the authorities of the Cornell Uni- 
versity are resolute that their institution 
shall never become, “respectable resting- 
places for idle young men.” Whether 
they will continue respectable much 
longer would seem to be doubtful. In 
any case, we are bound, sooner or later, 
to have a very searching and thorough 
reform of them ; of that there can be no 
doubt at all. We are not moving quite 
so fast as our American cousins, but 
here, as there, the same removal of old 
social landmarks is going on, there is the 
same rise of new powers into activity, the 
same danger for establishments of all 
kinds, the same dawning of new hopes 
for those who have been hitherto with- 
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out hope. In a time of this kind it is 
obviously impossible that our old Uni- 
versities are going to remain luxurious 
lounges for rich boys, or training-places 
for professional athletes. 

And it seems to me, I own, that the 
direction in which reform is most needed 
and will be useful, is just that indicated 
by the President and Professors of the 
Cornell University in their opening 
addresses. The two master needs of our 
Universities: are, occupation and. disci- 
pline. No one will pretend that our 
ordinary University curriculum has the 
slightest attraction for more than about 
a fourth of our undergraduates. ‘The 
remaining three-fourths work just 
hard enough to pass, which for those 
who go up reasonably well prepared 
may involve at most some two hours’ 
reading a day. ‘The rest of their time is 
spent, at best in wholesome athiletic 
games,.at worst in gambling, and vice, 
and utter fatuous idleness, ‘This three- 
fourths leave the University decidedly 
more unfitted for the actual work of life 
than when they went up ; worse and not 
better men for the four last and most 
valuable years of theireducation (socalled), - 

Now, so far as I can judge, by careful 
inquiries amongst my undergraduate and 
school-boy friends, who are very unre- 
served and positive upon the subject, 
there is no chance of improvement in 
this direction, while our University sys- 
tems and methods remain what they are. 
No increased vigilance or energy on the 
part of. the professors and tutors will 
bring the present generation of young 
men to the old pabulum with any 
appetite. They have not the slightest 
desire for it, and will only take just so 
much as will enable them to write B A. 
after their names. Why the distaste for 
classical studies has become so strong is 
a large question, but it is sufficient for 
present purposes to specify one of the 
causes of that distaste. While the num- 
ber of boys who receive our highest edu- 
cation has more than quadrupled during 
the last thirty years, the outlet for them 
at home is much what it was then. Eton, 
Harrow, and Rugby have doubled their 
numbers, and half-a-dozen new first-cla-s 
public schools have been established, 
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such as Marlborough, Wellington College, 
Clifton, and Radley. Very many more 
of the old foundations, such as Rossall 
and Haileybury, have been recast, and 
are flourishing beyond all precedent. 
There is not a good college at the old 
Universities but might get as many 
undergradates as it will find room 
for, and London University pours out 
yearly hundreds of graduates into the 
already overstocked market. Meantime 
the old professions have not offered for 
years, and never will offer again, decent 
openings, or respectable maintenance, to 
a third of the candidates who block 
their approaches. The army is being 
reduced, and is certain to be reduced 
still more. The Law, and Medicine, are 
becoming closed professions, except for 
boys of very rare energy and ability. In 
the present unsettled state of religious 
thought amongst us, the Church also is, 
unhappily, a closed profession for nine- 
tenths of our youth. 

On the other hand, the new openings, 
engineering, commerce, literature, emigra- 
tion, absorb some two-thirds of our public 
school boys and undergraduates every 
year; and, of the rest, a considerable 
number drift about the world, turning 
up in places, and getting into positions, 
where they find the special acquisitions 
of the school and college lecture-rooms, 
on which they spent, or wasted, so much 
time from the age of sixteen, almost use- 
less to them. They are scattered all 
over the earth, some as special corre- 
spondents to papers, others as sheep 
farmers in Australia, or cattle drovers on 
the rich plains of South America, as 
factors in China, Japan, Borneo, as 
travellers in Central Africa, as engi- 
neers on Indian railways, tea-planters 
on the slopes of the Himalayas, coffee 
growers in Ceylon, wherever British 
enterprise has penetrated, or the hope 
of gain or adventure can carry the most 
restless and self-reliant of the stern and 
strong old stock. These, and not the 
Jearned professions at home, are the 
outlets for our boys of the upper and 
middle class; and they know it, and 
are ready enough to reason from their 
knowledge in a rough way. ‘ What 
will be the use to us,” they argue, 





“when we once leave school or college, 
of the smattering of Greek and Latin, 
of history and mathematics, which is all 
we shall ever get here? But strong 
bodies, steady hands, swift feet, keen 
eyes—pluck, endurance, muscle, pre- 
sence of mind—will stand us in good 
stead wherever we go. So hey for 
cricket, football, boxing, rowing! Let 
us have a good time of it, at any rate, 
at these things which we do enjoy, and 
let class work and examinations take 
care of themselves.” I am not saying 
the boys are right; I am not speaking 
of the pick of them. The few in whom 
the sense of duty is unusually high will 
work conscientiously at whatever they 
are set to do. There is a select minority 
who will always love the old humanities 
(‘‘literee humaniores”) above all other 
pursuits and acquisitions. I am only 
stating a fact as to the great majority. 
And it is a frame of mind which has 
certainly something to justify it. Wen- 
dell Phillips said somewhere in one of 
his great speeches (I have not the 
words by me, but am sure of the general 
accuracy of the quotation), “If 1 want 
to know whether a boy is well educated, 
do you think I would set him down to 
a table, with pen and ink, and a paper 
of questions? No; I would set his 
house on fire at night, or turn a savage 
dog at him.” Without going all lengths 
with the most eloquent and original of 
American politicians, one must own 
that, for the average English-speaking 
boy in our day, the tests he proposes 
are by no means unpractical. 

I will illustrate this part of my sub- 
ject by a few examples from my own 
contemporaries, not travelling further 
than my own old college staircase. My 
opposite neighbour was a very clever 
fellow, who came up thoroughly well 
grounded. The college lectures and pass 
examinations were no trouble to him; 
so, having no taste for such pursuits, he 
took to athletics, and became a good 
oar, fencer, runner, and boxer. After 
taking his degree and trying a year or 
two of reading for the bar, he broke 
away, and went off to seek his fortune. 
This he never found, that I have heard 
of, but in the course of his search he 
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found himself penniless at some big 
Eastern seaport,—Singapore, if I rightly 
remember. While waiting for remit- 
tances he tried many ways of turning 
his education to account; offered to teach 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, to do clerk’s 
work, secretary’s work, all to no pur- 
pose—nobody wanted him. Could he 
direct workpeople, survey, set up or 
repair a steam-engine, use axe or plane 
or hammer deftly, make out a bill of 
lading? No, he could do none of these 
things, and was like to starve, until he 
bethought him, like a wise man, of using 
his thews and sinews in the only way 
open to him, and joined himself to a 
mixed gang of Irishmen and coolies, 
who were employed in unlading vessels. 
By dint of carrying bags of salt, sacks 
of coals, and other merchandise, to and 
from ships under a broiling sun, he 
managed to get his food and lodging 
until the return mail from England 
brought him money enough to carry 
himself off to other tields of enterprise. 

On the first floor rooms lived a gen- 
tleman commoner, who never took a 
degree, and learnt nothing at the Uni- 
versity, except how to drive tandem. 
But he was a man who when he had 
left the University did not care to 
dawdle away his time waiting for dead 
men’s shoes, and started to see the 
world. Before he got home again he 
had traversed a considerable portion of 
Central Africa in his own waggon, and 
had had to teach himself wheelwright’s 
work in the middle of the desert, 
certain starvation staring him in the 
face again and again unless he could 
mend his tires, or renew the spokes of 
his wheels. 

On the second floor lived a pleasant 
fellow, full of quiet humour, observant, 
resolute, but impervious to the higher 
humanities. He is now a successful 
squatter in Australia, no thanks to his 
Oxford training; his success would 
have come far sooner and more easily 
had he graduated at Cornell, where his 
natural tastes would have led him to ‘‘ go 
out” in agriculture and mechanics. Even 
amongst those of us who have fallen 
into our places at home, I doubt whe- 
ther there is one who has not had to 





mourn over his utter ignorance of the 
first principles of mechanics, and his 
incapacity for handling any tools but a 
gun, a fishing-rod, or a cricket bat. We 
are going, I trust, before long to find 
class-rooms for the sons of our artisans; 
let us supplement the good work by 
finding workshops for our own sons. 
For myself, I can only say, I hope to 
see them established at all our public 
schools and universities. At some they 
certainly will be; for many of our best 
educators recognize already the worth of 
handicrafts. There is no man, however 
gifted or cultivated intellectually, who 
would not be the better in mind and body 
for a good occasional spell at carpentering, 
turning, or smith’s work ; and, notwith- 
standing the fatal increase of the loung- 
ing element amongst us, I believe the 
vast majority of our boys would delight 
to get the chance of learning a craft. At 
any rate it is worth while to give them 
the chance. In this or some other way 
we must at our peril fight with the 
lounging habit in our upper classes. 
Young Englishmen are getting more and 
more to dislike doing anything for them- 
selves, and are becoming more and more 
helpless. I wonder how many of our 
crack shots under 25 could clean his 
own gun properly. Can one in a hun- 
dred of our young riders across country 
groom and litter up his own horse, so as 
to make him thoroughly comfortable for 
the night after a hard run? Lothair is 
no doubt more of a milksop than most 
of them, but there is bitter truth in that 
sketch of his contemptible helplessness 
in the hands of the priests, when he 
finds himself “with none of the re- 
sources to which he has been accus- 
tomed throughout life, no servants, no 
carriages, no man of business, no 
banker.” Alas that we should have 
come to it, but the fact stands, that every 
youngster with a spare pound or two in 
his pocket must have his valet, or other 
Jack Nasty, fiddling after him and 
lady’s-maiding him. The less a young 
man does for himself the more of a man 
he thinks himself. The whole ideal of 
life is being degraded by the weight of 
weary wealth under which English 
society groans and staggers. The reek 
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of gold is in our nostrils, turn where we 
will, and simple living and high think- 
ing are nearly as strange in our seats of 
learning as in Mayfair. One shudders 
often to think that the weight has be- 
come altogether too heavy, and can never 
now be litted from us unless by an explo- 
sion; that we have nothing before us but 
a steady increase of millionaires, and of 
the vast class which ministers to them, 
and apes, and exaggerates, their vices 
and follies. Cultivated people of plain 
habits and moderate means seem likely 
to be shouldered out of England alto- 
gether, as they are rapidly being 
shouldered out of the West-end of Lon- 
don. A lounging upper world of spend- 
alls and do-nothings, a lower world of 
paupers and criminals, with nothing 
between but a valet world, hastening to 
imitate at the earliest possible moment 
those upon whom they are now fawning 
and preying, is not a pleasant prospect, 
but, if it is to be avoided, it is time that 
we set about restoring tone to our higher 
education. 

With the grand story of the last days 
of young Frederick Vyner fresh in one’s 
mind, it would be treason to England to 
believe that there is any taint in the 
manhood of the generation which is 
growing up to take our places. Such 
tests as those ten supreme days on the 
plain under Pentelicus come but once 
or twice in a century, and, when they do 
come, try heart and nerve ten times 
more searehingly than any shock of 
battle, or forlorn hope. The quiet and 
gentle courage of that stripling fresh from 
Christ Church, under the strain of a pro- 
longed agony, the faint outline of which 
one cannot but suspect is searcely known 
beyond his own nearest and dearest, may 
well redeem the outbreak of rowdyism 
which has disgraeed his college in the 
last few weeks. He has shown us, 
even in these valct days, how an English 
lad can die, and the memory of that 
death will shine out “like the moon on 
snow,” long after the story of the burn- 
ing of the busts has passed out of men’s 
minds. The stock, thank God, is as 
good as ever it was, and all we have to 
do is to see that it has a fair chance. 
How this is to be done must be a diffi- 


cult problem for many a long day, but 
most certainly one of the most promising 
steps: would be the recognition of agri- 
culture, mechanics, and engineering, as 
objects of scientific and practical study 
at our Universities. One of the most 
pressing needs of our Universities might 
thus be at least partially met, if we 
would condescend to take a hint from 
Cornell. There are other subjects, too, 
which might be scientifically and prac- 
tically taught, sueh.as architecture, as to 
which much might be urged. But there 
is no need to go into further detail. If 
the University authorities: would only 
recognize the duty of finding acceptable 
occupation for their students, there is 
no difficulty in their way which might 
not easily be overcome. 

And now a few words as to discipline. 
I suppose no one will dispute that in 
this respect, at least, there is urgent need 
of reform at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The authorities have not. merely been 
driving with loose reins, they have al- 
lowed the reins to: be cut. Five-and- 
twenty years ago you could not walk up 
and down High Street out of academi- 
cals without. being proetorized (to use 
the slang term), Now there is no cos- 
tume, short of that of the garden of 
Eden, in which an undergraduate may 
not be seen within the most public 
University precincts, at any time of the 
day or night. This is only a sample, 
probably the most obvious one, of the 
change which has come over the Uni- 
versities in the matter of discipline. 
What is the remedy? Again I say, the 
Cornell professors have hit upon it. 
They have been wise enough to leave 
discipline in the first instance to their 
students; adopting the method of the 
greatest educator of our time; and we 
shall have to do the same if we want to 
restore discipline. The device of scat- 
tering three or four college tutors about 
on the staircases has broken down. They 
are for the most part young men, not 
more than three or four years older than 
the undergraduates. They dislike the 
duty of policemen, and are unfit for it 
even if they liked it. They are gene- 
rally studious men, who have gained 
their position in the schools, and not on 
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the river or on the cricket-ground ; and 
the undergraduates, who will respect 
them in the lecture-rooms, will resent 
their interference with a noisy supper- 
party, or a jumping or wrestling match 
in the inner quadrangle. When will the 
head of a house have the sense to follow 
Arnold’s example? Let him put all his 
tutors on one staircase by themselves, and 
release them from all duties except those 
of teaching. Then let him call together 
all his undergraduates in Hall, and say 
to them something of this kind: “Gentle- 
men, I have been thinking over the state 
of discipline in this college, and find it 
anything but what I should like to see 
it. You are very noisy after the gates 
are closed. Last week you screwed up 
the doors of a tutor, and: two: of the 
more studious of your own number, and 
so kept them from morning chapel.. And 
I am told that you have even gone so 
far as to commit depredations on the 
larder after the servants have left the 
college, and to amuse yourselves by 
what you are pleased to call making 
‘cock shyes’ of the college crockery. 
All this is very scandalous, and, as I 
scarcely need tell you; quite at variance 
with the intentions of our founders; who 
destined this place for an institution 
devoted to the study of the humanities. 
We must. have-a complete change in all 
this, and I look to you to work it out 
for yourselves.. You are no longer boys, 
and I intend to treat you as men. 
Henceforth, when the servants leave 
college, the buttery hatch, the larder, 
the library, the kitchen—in short, all 
the offices of the college—will be left 
open, and under your care. The tutors 
and fellows, who all agree with me, have 
been withdrawn from your portions of 
the college buildings. I look to you, 
gentlemen, to see that the college pro- 
perty is protected, and that order and 
quiet are preserved within these walls. 
You must let me have the name of one 
gentleman on each staircase, to whom I 
am to look for the maintenance of proper 
discipline, and who will be accountable 
to me for the security of the college 
property. If, after considering this 
matter among yourselves, you do not 
see your way to accepting the responsi- 
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bility I now offer you, I must request 
you to let me know, that I may make 
other arrangements for the preservation 
of the discipline of this college.” I 
will venture to say, that from that day 
not a willow-pattern plate belonging to 
the college would be broken, and that 
the reading men would be able to in- 
dulge in their strange caprice in the 
evening hours with unsported oaks. 

Whether such an arrangement would 
speedily take a quasi-military form, as 
at Ithaca, is doubtful ; but, if it did, so 
much the better. Unless we drill in 
earnest at school and college we shall 
never seriously reduce the army esti- 
mates. The “ plain uniform” worn in 
Cornell University by all students, 
with a view to “saving the ex- 
penses incident to variety of costumes 
and changes of fashion,” and “ placing 
all upon a common footing of repub- 
lican equality,” will no doubt strike 
with horror and astonishment our Uni- 
versity tailors, and the youth whom they 
clothe in gorgeous raiment. They will 
scoff at the notion, and protest that 
under such conditions you would never 
get young men of high station or large 
property to the Universities at all. It 
never strikes, either tailors or their 
young clients, that this is precisely the 
best thing which could happen. Such 
men ought to be only endurable, at such 
institutions as Oxford or Cambridge, on 
the condition that they keep their pedi- 
grees and money-bags clean out of sight. 
If they are ready to come and learn, side 
by side, and “on a footing of republican 
equality,” with the sons of tradesmen 
and mechanics (whom we may hope 
soon to see coming up from the en- 
dowed schools), well and good. Such 
contact will benefit them exceedingly, 
whatever effect it may have on the poor 
students. If they are not content with 
this, they are only a stumbling-block 
and a nuisance ; and the sooner they get 
a place for themselves, where they and 
their toadies can go and take whatever 
substitute they please for the education 
they are supposed to get at present in 
our older Universities, the better it will 
be for all parties concerned, and above 
all for this English nation. 
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SIR HARRY HOTSPUR ¢ 
BY ANTHONY 


CHAPTER VII. 
LADY ALTRINGHAM. 


THERE was one more meeting between 
Cousin George and Emily Hotspur, be- 
fore Sir Harry left London with his 
wife and daughter, On the Sunday 
afternoon following the ball he called in 
Bruton Street, and found Lord Alfred 
there. He knew that Lord Alfred had 
been refused, and felt it to be a matter 
of course that the suit would be pressed 
again. Nevertheless, he was quite ijree 
frcm animosity to Lord Alfred. He 
could see at a glance that there was no 
danger for him on that side. Lord 
Alired was talking to Lady Elizabeth 
when he entered, and Emily was en- 
gaged with a bald-headed old gentleman 
with a little ribbon and a star. The 
bald-headed old gentleman soon de- 
parted, and then Cousin George, in 
some skilfully indirect way, took an 
opportunity of letting Emily know that 
he should not go to Goodwood this 
July. 

“ Not go to Goodwood?” said she, 
pretending to laugh. “It will be most 
unnatural, will it not? They'll hardly 
start the horses without you, I should 
think.” 

“They'll have to start them without 
me, at any rate.” Of course she under- 
stood what he meant, and understood 
also why he had told her. But if his 
promise were true, so much good had 
been done,—and she sincerely believed 
that it was true. In what way could 
he make love to her better than by 
refraining from his evil ways for the 
sake of pleasing her? Other bald- 
headed old gentlemen and bewigged old 
ladies came in, and he had not time for 
another word. He bade her adieu, say- 
ing nothing now of his hope of meet- 


ing her in the autumn, and was very 
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affectionate in his farewell to Lady 
Elizabeth. ‘I don’t suppose I shall 
see Sir Harry before he starts. Say 
‘ good-bye’ for me.” 

*T will, George.” 

“T am so sorry you are going. It 
has been so jolly, coming in here of a 
Sunday, Lady Elizabeth ; and you have 
been so good to me. I wish Scarrowby 
was at the bottom of the sea.” 

“ Sir Harry wouldn't like that at all.” 

“7 daresay not. And as such places 
must be, I suppose they ought to be 
looked after. Only why in June? 
Good-bye! We shall meet again some 
day.” But not a word was said about 
Humblethwaite in September. He did 
not choose to mention the prospect of 
his autumn visit, and she did not dare 
to do so. Sir Harry had not renewed 
the offer, and she would not venture to 
do so in Sir Harry’s absence. 

June passed away,—as Junes do pass 
in London,—very gaily in appearance, 
very quickly in reality, with a huge out- 
lay of money and an enormous amount 
of disappointment. Young ladies would 
not accept, and young men would not 
propose. Papas became cross and stingy, 
and mammas insinuated that daughters 
were misbehaving. The daughters fought 
their own battles, and became tired in 
the fighting of them, and many a one 
had declared to herself before July had 
come to an end that it was all vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

The Altringhams always went to 
Goodwood,— husband and wife. Good- 
wood and Ascot for Lady Altringham 
were festivals quite as sacred as were 
Epsom and Newmarket for the Earl. 
She looked forward to them all the 
year, learned all she could about the 
horses which were to run, was very 
anxious and energetic about her party, 
and, if all that was said was true, had 
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her little book. It was an institution 
also that George Hotspur should be one 
of the party; and of all the arrange- 
ments usually made, it was not the one 
which her Ladyship could dispense with 
the easiest. George knew exactly what 
she liked to have done, and how. The 
Earl himself would take no trouble, and 
desired simply to be taken there and 
back and to find everything that was 
wanted the very moment it was needed. 
And in all such matters the Countess 
chose that the Earl should be indulged. 
But it was necessary to have some one 
who would look after something—who 
would direct the servants, and give the 
orders, and be responsible. George 
Hotspur did it all admirably, and on 
such occasions earned the hospitality 
which was given to him throughout the 
year. At Goodwood he was almost in- 
dispensable to Lady Altringham ; but 
for this meeting she was willing to dis- 
pense with him. “I tell you, Captain 
Hotspur, that you're not to go,” she said 
to him. 

“‘ Nonsense, Lady Altringham.” 

“What a child you are! Don’t you 
know what depends on it ?” 

“Tt does not depend on that.” 

“Tt may. Every little helps. Didn't 
you promise her that you wouldn’t ?” 

‘She didn’t take it in earnest.” 

“ T tell you, you know nothing about 
awoman. She will take it very much 
in earnest if you break your word.” 

* She'll never know.” 

“She will. She'll learn it. A girl 
like that learns everything. Don't go ; 
and let her know that you have not 
gone.” 

George Hotspur thought that he might 
gb, and yet let her know that he had 
not gone. An accomplished and suc- 
cessful lie was to him a thing beautiful 
in itself,—an event that had come off 
usefully, a piece of strategy that was 
evidence of skill, so much gained on the 
world at the least possible outlay, an 
investment from which had come profit 
without capital. Lady Altringham was 
very hard on him, threatening him at 
one time with the Earl’s displeasure, and 
absolute refusal of his company. But 
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he pleaded hard that his book would he 
ruinous to him if he did not go; that 
this was a pursuit of such a kind that a 
man could not give it up all of a moment; 
that he would take care that his name 
was omitted from the printed list of 
Lord Altringham’s party ; and that he 
ought to be allowed this last recreation. 
The Countess at last gave way, and 
George Hotspur did go to Goodwood. 

With the success or failure of his 
book on that occasion our story is not 
concerned. He was still more flush of 
cash than usual, having something left 
of his cousin’s generous present. At any 
rate, he came to no signal ruin at the 
races, and left London for Castle Corry 
on the 10th of August without any 
known diminution to his prospects. At 
that time the Hotspurs were at Humble- 
thwaite with a party; but it had been 
already decided that George should not 
prepare to make his visit till September. 
He was to write from Castle Corry. All 
that had been arranged between him 
and the Countess, and from Castle Corry 
he did write :— 


“Dear Lapy Evizaseta,—Sir Harry 
was kind enough to say last winter that 
I might come to Humblethwaite again 
this autumn. Will you be able to take 
me in on the 2nd September? We have 
about finished with Altringham’s house, 
and .Lady A. has had enough of me. 
They remain here till the end of this 
month. With kind regards to Sir 
Harry and Emily, 

“ Believe me, yours always, 
*“GrorGE HorTspPur.” 


Nothing could be simpler than this 
note, and yet every word of it had been 
weighed and dictated by Lady Altring- 
ham. “That won't do at all. You 
mustn’t seem to be so eager,” she had 
said, when he showed her the letter as 
prepared by himself. “Just write as 
you would do if you were coming here.” 
Then she sat down, and made the copy 
for him. 

There was very great doubt and there 
was much deliberation over that note 
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at Humblethwaite. The invitation had 
doubtless been given, and Sir Harry 
did not wish to turn against his own 
flesh and blood,—to deny admittance to 
his house to the man who was the heir 
to his title. Were he to do so, he must 
give some reason ; he must declare some 
quarrel; he must say boldly that all 
intercourse between them was to be at 
an end; and he must inform Cousin 
George that this strong step was taken 
because Cousin George was a—black- 
guard! There was no other way of 
escape left. And then Cousin George 
had done nothing since the days of the 
London intimacies to warrant such 
treatment ; he had.at least done nothing 
to warrant such treatment at the hands of 
Sir Harry. And yet Sir Harry thoroughly 
wished that his cousin was at Jerusalem. 
He still vacillated, but his vacillation did 
not bring him nearer to his cousin’s side 
of the case. Every little thing that he 
saw and heard made him know that his 
cousin was a man to whom he could not 
give his daughter, even for the sake of 
the family, without abandoning his duty 
to hischild. At this moment, while he 
was considering George’s letter, it was 
quite clear to him that George should not 
be his son-in-law ; and yet the fact that 
the property and the title might be 
brought together was not absent from his 
mind when he gave his final assent, “ I 
don’t suppose she cares for him,” he said 
to his wife. 

“She’s not in love with him, if you 
mean that.” 

“ What else should I mean ?” he said, 
crossly. 

“She may learn tobe in love with him.” 

“She had better not. She must be 
told. He may come for a week. I 
won't have him here for longer. Write 
to him and say that we shall be happy 
to have him from the second to the 
ninth. Emily must be told that I dis- 
approve of him, but that I can’t avoid 
opening my house to him.” 

These were the most severe words he 
had ever spoken about Cousin George, 
but then the occasion had become very 
critical. Lady Elizabeth’s reply was as 
follows :— 


“My pear Cousin GeorcGe, —Sir 
Harry and I will be very happy to have 
you on the second, as you propose, and 
hope you will stay till the eleventh. 


“ Yours sincerely, 
“ ExvizaBeTa Hotspur.” 


He was to:come on a Saturday, but 
she did not like to tell him to go on a 
Saturday, because of the following day. 
Where could the poor fellow be on the 
Sunday? She therefore stretched her 
invitation for two days beyond the 
period sanctioned by Sir Harry. 

“Tt’s not very gracious,” said George, 
as he showed the note to Lady Altring- 
ham. 

“T don’t like it the less on that 
account. It shows that they're afraid 
about her, and they wouldn’t be afraid 
without cause.” 

“ There is not much: of that, I fancy.” 

“They oughtn’t to have a chance 
against you,—not if you play your game 
well. Even in ordinary cases the fathers 
and mothers are beaten by the lovers 
nine times out of ten. It is only when 
the men are oafs and louts that they 
are driven off; But with you, with your 
cousinship, and half-heirship, and all 
your practice, and the family likeness, 
and the rest of it, if you'll only take a 
little trouble " 

“ Pll take any amount of trouble.” 

“No, you won’t. You'll deny your- 
self nothing; and go through no ordeal 
that is disagreeable to you. I don’t 
suppose your’ things are a bit better 
arranged in London than they were in 
the spring.” She looked at him as though 
waiting for an answer, but he was silent. 
* It’s too late for anything of that kind 
now, but still you may do very much. 
Make up your mind to this, that you'll 
ask Miss Hotspur to be your wife before 
you leave—what’s the name of the 
place ?” 

“T have quite made up my mind to 
that, Lady Altringham.” 

“As to the manner of doing it, I 
don’t suppose that I can teach you any- 
thing.” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“ At any rate I shan’t try. Only re- 
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member this. Get her to promise to be 
firm, and then go at once to Sir Harry. 
Don’t let there be an appearance of 
doubt in speaking to him. And if he 
tells you of the property — angrily I 
mean,—then do you tell him of the title. 
Make him understand that you give as 
much as you get. I don't suppose he 
will yield at first. Why should he? 
You are not the very best young man 
about town, you know. But if you get 
her, he must follow. She looks like 
one that would stick to it, if she once 
had said it.” 

Thus prompted George Hotspur went 
from Castle Corry'to Humblethwaite. I 
wonder whether he was aware of the 
extent of the friendship of his friend, 
and whether he ever considered why it 
was that such a woman should be so 
anxious to assist him in making his 
fortune, let it be at what cost it might 
to others! Lady Altringham was not 
the least in love with Captain Hotspur, 
was bound to him.by no tie whatsoever, 
would suffer.no loss in the world should 
Cousin George come to utter and in- 
curable ruin; but she was a woman of 
energy, and, as she liked the man, she 
was zealous in his friendship. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AIREY FORCE. 


Lavy Euizasern had been instructed 
by Sir Harry to warn her daughter not 
to fall in love with Cousin George during 
his visit to Humblethwaite ; and Lady 
Elizabeth was, as a wife, accustomed to 
obey her husband in all things. But 
obedience in this matter was very diffi- 
cult. Such a caution as that received is 
not easily given even between a mother 
and a child, and is especially difficult 
when the mother is unconsciously aware 
of her child’s superiority to herself. 
Emily was in all -respects the bigger 
woman of the two, and was sure to get 
the best of it in any such cautioning. 
It is so hard to have to bid a girl, and 
a good girl too, not to fall in love with a 
particular man! There is left among us at 
any rate so much of reserve and assumed 
delicacy as to require us to consider, or 
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pretend to consider on the girl’s behalf, 
that of course she won't fall in love. We 
know that she will, sooner or later; 
and probably as much sooner as oppor- 
tunity may offer. That is our experi- 
ence of the genus girl in the general ; 
and -we quite approve of her for her 
readiness to do so. It is, indeed, her 
nature; and the propensity has been 
planted in her for wise purposes. But 
as ‘to this or that special sample of the 
genus girl, in reference to this or that 
special sample of the genus young man, 
we always feel ourselves bound to take 
it as a matter of course that there can 
be nothing of the kind, till the thing is 
done. Any caution on the matter is 
therefore difficult and disagreeable, as 
conveying almost an insult. Mothers 
in well-regulated families.do not caution 
their daughters in reference to special 
young men. But Lady Elizabeth had 
been desired by her husband to give the 
caution, and must in some sort obey the 
instruction. Two days before George's 
arrival she endeavoured to do as she 
was told; not with the most signal 
success. 

“Your Cousin George is coming on 
Saturday.” 

“So I heard Papa say.” 

* Your Papa gave him a sort of invi- 
tation when he was here last time, and 
so he-has proposed himself.” 

“Why should not he? It seems very 
natural. He is the nearest relation we 
have got, and we all like him.” 


“T don’t think your Papa does like 


“ What I mean is your Papa doesn’t 
approve of him. He goes to races, and 
bets, and.all that kind.of thing. And 
then your Papa thinks that he’s over 
head and ears in debt.” 

“T don’t know anything about his 
debts. <As for his going to races, I 
believe he has given them up. I am 
sure he would if he were asked.” Then 
there was a pause, for Lady Elizabeth 
hardly knew how to pronounce her 
caution. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t Papa pay his 
debts ?” 

“My dear!” 
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“Well, Mamma, why shouldn’t he ? 
And why shouldn’t Papa let him have 
the property; I mean, leave it to him 
instead of to me?” 

“If your brother had lived ‘3 

‘He didn’t live, Mamma. That has 
been our great misfortune. But so it 
is; and why shouldn’t George be allowed 
to take his place? I’m sure it would be 
for the best. Papa thinks so much 
about the name, and the family, and 
all that.” 

“ My dear, you must leave him to do 
as he thinks fit in all such matters. 
You may be sure that he will do what 
he believes to be his duty. What I 
was going to say was this And, 
instead of saying it, Lady Elizabeth 
still hesitated. 

“JT know what you want to say, 
Mamma, just as well as though the 
words were out of your mouth. You 
want to make me understand that George 
is a black sheep.” 

“‘1’m afraid he is.” 

“But black sheep are not like black- 
amoors ; they may be washed white. You 
said so yourself the other day.” 

“Did I, my dear?” 

“Certainly you did; and certainly 
they may. Why, Mamma, what is all 
religion but the washing of black sheep 
white ; making the black a little less 
black, scraping a spot white here and 
there ?” 

“T am afraid your Cousin George is 
beyond washing.” 

“Then, Mamma, all I can say is, he 
oughtn’t to come here Mind, | think 
you wrong him. I daresay he has 
been giddy and fond of pleasure; but if 
he is so bad as you say, Papa should tell 
him at once not to come. As far as 
I am concerned, I don’t believe he is so 
bad; and I shall be glad to see him.” 

There was no cautioning a young 
woman who could reason in this way, 
and who could look at her mother as 
Emily looked. It was not, at least, 
within the power of Lady Elizabeth to 
de so. And yet she could not tell Sir 
Harry of her failure. She thought that 
she had expressed the caution; and she 
thought also that her daughter would 








be wise enough to be guided,—not by 
her mother’s wisdom, but by the words 
of her father. Poordear woman! She 
was thinking of it every hour of the 
day ; but she said nothing more on the 
subject, either to her daughter or to Sir 
Harry. 

The black sheep came, and made one 
of a number of numerous visitors. It 
had been felt that the danger would 
be less among a multitude; and there 
was present a very excellent young man, 
as to whom there were hopes. Steps 
had not been taken about this ex- 
cellent young man as had been done in 
reference to Lord Alfred; but still 
there were hopes. He was the eldest 
son of a Lincolnshire squire, a man 
of fair property and undoubted family ; 
but who, it was thought, would not 
ohject to merge the name of Thoresby 
in that of Hotspur. Nothing came of 
the young man, who was bashful, and 
to whom Miss Hotspur certainly gave 
no entertainment of a nature to remove 
his bashfulness. But when the day for 
George’s coming had been fixed, Sir 
Harry thought it expedient to write to 
young Thoresby and accelerate a visit 
which had been previously proposed. 
Sir Harry as he did so almost hated 
himself for his anxiety to dispose of 
his daughter. He was a gentleman, 
every inch of him; and he thoroughly 
desired to do his duty. He knew, how- 
ever, that there was much in his feel- 
ings of which he could not but be 
ashamed. And yet, if something were 
not done to assist his girl in a right dis- 
posal of all that she had to bestow with 
her hand, how was it probable that it 
could be bestowed aright ? 

The black sheep came, and found 
young Thoresby and some dozen other 
strangers in the house. He smiled upon 
them all, and before the first evening 
was over had made himself the popwar 
man of the house. Sir Harry, like a 
fool as he was, had given his cousin 
only two fingers, and had looked black 
at their first meeting. Nothing could 
be gained by conduct such as that with 
such a guest. Before the gentlemen left 
the dinner-table on the first day even 
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he had smiled and joked and had asked 
questions about “ Altringham’s moun- 
tains.” “The worst of you fellows 
who go to Scotland is that you care 
nothing for real sport when you come 
down south afterwards.” All this con- 
yersation about Lord Altringham’s grouse 
and the Scotch mountains helped George 
Hotspur, so that when he went into the 
drawing-room he was in the ascendant. 
Many men have learned the value of 
such ascendency, and most men have 
known the want of it. 

Poor Lady Elizabeth had not a chance 
with Cousin George. She succumbed 
to him at once, not knowing why, but 
feeling that she herself became bright, 
amusing, and happy when talking to 
him. She was a woman not given to 
familiarities ; but she did become familiar 
with him, allowing him little liberties 
of expression which no other man would 
take with her, and putting them all 
down to the score of cousinhood. He 
might be a black sheep. She feared 
there could be but little doubt that he 
was one. But, from her worsted-work 
up to the demerits of her dearest friend, 
he did know how to talk better than 
any other young man she knew. To 
Emily, on that first evening, he said 
very little. When he first met her he 
had pressed her hand, and looked into 
her eyes, and smiled on her with asmile 
so sweet that it was as though a god 
had smiled on her. She had made up 
her mind that he should be nothing to 
her,—nothing beyond a dear cousin ; 
nevertheless, her eye had watched him 
during the whole hour of dinner, and, 
not knowing that it was so, she had 
waited for his coming to them in the 
evening. Heavens and earth! what an 
oaf was that young Thoresby as the 
two stood together near the door! She 
did not want her cousin to come and 
talk to her, but she listened and laughed 
within herself as she saw how pleased 
was her mother by the attentions of the 
black sheep. 

One word Cousin George did say to 
Emily Hotspur that night, just as the 
ladies were leaving the room. It was 
said in a whisper, with a little laugh, 
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with that air of half joke half earnest 
which may be so efficacious in con- 
versation: “I did not go to Goodwood, 
after all.” 

She raised her eyes to his for a 
quarter of a second, thanking him for 
his goodness in refraining. “I don’t 
believe that he is really a black sheep 
at all,” she said to herself that night, as 
she laid her head upon her pillow. 

After all, the devil fights under great 
disadvantages, and has to carry weights 
in all his races which are almost unfair. 
He lies as a matter of course, believing 
thoroughly in lies, thinking that it is 
by lies chiefly that he must make his 
running good; and yet every lie he 
tells, after it has been told and used, 
remains as an additional weight to be 
carried. When you have used your lie 
gracefully and successfully, it is hard 
to bury it and get if well out of sight. 
It crops up here and there against you, 
requiring more lies; and at last, too 
often, has to be admitted as a lie, most 
usually so admitted in silence, but still 
admitted,—to be forgiven or not, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
case. The most perfect forgiveness is 
that which is extended to him who is 
known to lie in everything. The man 
has to be taken, lies and ail, as a man 
is taken with a squint, or a harelip, or 
a bad temper. He has an uphill game 
to fight, but when once well known, he 
does not fall into the difficulty of being 
believed. 

George Hotspur’s lie was believed. 
To our readers it may appear to have 
been most gratuitous, unnecessary, and 
inexpedient. The girl would not have 
quarrelled with him for going to the 
races,—would never have asked any- 
thing about it. But George knew that 
he must make his running. It would 
not suffice that she should not quarrel 
with him. He had to win her, and it 
came so natural to him to lie! And 
the lie was efficacious ; she was glad to 
know that he stayed away from the 
races—for her sake. Had it not been 
for her sake? She would not bid him 
stay away, but she was so glad that he had 
stayed! The lie was very useful ;—if it 
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only could have been buried and put out 
of sight when used ! 

There was partridge-shooting for four 
days; not good shooting, but work which 
carried the men far‘from home, and en- 
abled Sir Harry to look after his cousin. 
George, so looked after, did not dare to 
say that on any day he would shirk the 
shooting. But Sir Harry, ashe watched 
his cousin, gradually lost his keenness 
for watching him. Might it not ‘be 
best that he should let matters arrange 
themselves? This young squire from 
Lincolnshire was evidently an oaf. Sir 
Harry could not even cherish a hope on 
that side. His girl was very good, and 
she had been ‘told, and the work of 
watching went so much against the 
grain with him! And then, added to it 
all, was the remembrance that if the 
worst came to the worst, the title and 
property would be kept together. George 
Hotspur might ‘have fought -his fight, 
we think, without the aid of his lie. 

On the Friday the party was to some 
extent broken up. ‘The oaf and sundry 
other persons went away. Sir Harry 
had thought that the cousin would go 
on the Saturday, and had been angry 
with his wife because his orders on that 
head had not been implicitly obeyed. 
But when the Friday came, and George 
offered to go in with him to Penrith, to 
hear some case of fish-poaching which 
was to be brought before the magistrates, 
he ‘had forgiven the offence. George 
had a great deal to say about fish, and 
then went on to say a good deal about 
himself. If he could only get some 
employment, a farm, say, where he 
might have hunting, how good it would 
be! For he did not pretend to any 
virtuous abnegation of the pleasures of 
the world, but was willing,—so he said, 
—to add to them some little attempt to 
earn his own bread. On this day Sir 
Harry liked his cousin better than he 
had ever done before, though he did 
not even then place the least confidence 
in his cousin's sincerity as to the farm 
and the earning of bread. 

On their return to the Hall on Friday 
they found that a party had been made 
to go to Ulleswater on the Saturday. 


A certain Mrs. Fitzpatrick was staying 
in the house, who had never seen the 
lake, and ‘the carriage was to take them 
to Airey Force. Airey Force, as every- 
body knows, is a waterfall near to the 
shores of the lake, and is the great lion 
of the Lake scenery on that side of the 
mountains. The waterfall was full fif- 
teen miles from Humblethwaite, but 
the distance had been done before, and 
could be done again. Emily, Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, and two other young ladies 
were to go. Mr. Fitzpatrick would sit 
on the box. There was a youth there 
also who had left school and not yet 
gone to college. He was to be allowed 
to drive a dog-cart. Of course George 
Hotspur was ready to go in the dog-cart 
with him. 

George had determined fromthe com- 
mencement of his visit, when he -began 
to foresee that this Saturday would be 
more at his command than any other 
day, that on this Saturday he would 
make or mar his fortune for life. He 
had perceived that his cousin was cautious 
with him, that he would be allowed but 
little scope for love-making, that she was 
in some sort afraid of him ; but he per- 
ceived also that in a quiet undemonstra- 
tive way she was very gracious to him. 
She never ignored him, as young ladies 
will sometimes ignore young men, but 
thought of him even in his absence, and 
was solicitous for his comfort. He was 
clever enough to read little signs, and 
was sure at any rate that she liked him. 

“ Why did you not postpone the party 
till George was gone?” Sir Harry said 
to his wife. 

“The Fitzpatricks also go on Mon- 
day,” she answered, “and we could not 
refuse them.” 

Then again it occurred to Sir Harry 
that life would not be worth having if 
he was to be afraid to allow his daughter 
to go toa picnic in company with her 
cousin. 

There is a bridge across the water at 
the top of Airey Force, which is perhaps 
one of the prettiest spots in the whole 
of our Lake country. The entire party 
on their arrival of course went up to the 
bridge, and then the entire party of course 
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descended. How it happened that in 
the course of the afternoon George and 
Emily were there again, and were there 
unattended, who can tell? If she had 
meant to be cautious, she must very 
much have changed her plans in allow- 
ing herself to be led thither. And as 
he stood there, with no eye resting on 
them, his arm was round her waist and 
she was pressed to: his side. 

‘* Dearest, dearest,” he said, “may I 
believe that you love me?” 

“T have said so. You may believe it 
if you will.” 

She did not attempt to make the dis- 
tance greater between them. She leant 
against him willingly. 

“ Dear George, I do love you. My 
choice has been made. I have to trust 
to you for everything.” 

*‘You shall never trust in vain,” he 
said. 

“You must reform, you know,” she 
said, turning round and looking up into 
his face with a smile. ‘They say that 
you have been wild. You must not be 
wild any more, sir.” 

“T will reform. I have reformed. I 
say it boldly ; I have become an altered 
man since I knew you. I have lived 
with one hope, and even the hope alone 
has changed me. Now I have got all 
that I have hoped for. Oh, Emily, I 
wish you knew how much I Jove you!” 

They were there on the bridge, or 
roaming together alone among the woods, 
for nearly an hour after that, till Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who knew the value of the 
prize and the nature of the man, began 
to fear that she had been remiss in her 
duty as chaperon. As Emily came 
down and joined the party at last, she 
was perfectly regardless either of their 
frowns or smiles. There had been one 
last compact made between the lovers. 

“George,” she had said, “whatever 
it may cost us, let there be no secrets.” 

“ Of course not,” he replied. 

“T will tell Mamma to-night ; and 
you must tell Papa. You will promise 
me?” 

“Certainly. It is what I should in- 
sist on doing myself. I could not stay 
in his house under other circumstances, 
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But you too must promise me one thing, 
Emily.” 

“ What is it?” 

“You wiil be true to me, even though 
he should refuse his consent ?” 

She paused before she answered him, 

“T will be true to you. I cannot be 
otherwise than true to you. My love 
was a thing to give, but when given I 
cannot take it back. I will be true to 
you, but of course we cannot be married 
unless Papa consents.” 

He urged her no further. He was 
too wise to think it possible that he 
could do so without injuring his cause, 
Then they found the others, and Emily 
made her apologies to Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
for the delay with a quiet dignity that 
struck her Cousin George almost with 
awe. How had it been that such a one 
as he had won so great a creature ? 

George, as he was driven home by his 
young companion, was full of joyous 
chatter and light small talk. He had 
done a good stroke of business, and was 
happy. If only the Baronet could be 
brought round, all the troubles which 
had enveloped him since a beard had 
first begun to grow on his chin would 
disappear as a mist beneath the full rays 
of the sun ; or even if there still might 
be a trouble or two,—and as he thought 
of his prospects he remembered that 
they could not all be made to disappear 
in the mist fashion,—there would be 
that which would gild the clouds. At 
any rate he had done a good stroke of 
business. And he loved the girl too. 
He thought that of all the girls he had 
seen about town, or about the country 
either, she was the bonniest and the 
brightest and the most clever. It might 
well have been that a poor devil like he 
in search of an heiress might have been 
forced to put up with personal disadvan- 
tages,—with age, with plain looks, with 
vulgar manners, with low birth; but 
here, so excellent was his fortune, there 
was everything which fortune could give! 
Love her? Of course he loved her, 
He would do anything on earth for her. 
And how jolly they would be together 
when they got hold of their share of 
that 20,000/. a year! And how jolly it 
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would be to owe nothing to anybody ! 
As he thought of this, however, there 
came upon him the reminiscence of a 
certain Captain Stubber, and the 
further reminiscence of a certain Mr. 
Abraham Hart, with both of whom 
he had had dealings ; and he told him- 
self that it would behove him to 
call up all his pluck when discussing 
those gentlemen and their dealings, with 
the Baronet. He was sure that the 
Baronet would not like Captain Stubber 
nor Mr. Hart, and that a good deal of 
pluck would be needed. But on the 
whole he had done a great stroke of 
business ; and, as a consequence of his 
success, talked and chatted all the way 
home, till the youth who was driving 
him thought that George was about the 
nicest fellow that he had ever met. 
Emily Hotspur, as she took her place 
in the carriage, was very silent. She 
also had much of which to think, much 
on which—as she dreamed—to con- 
gratulate herself. But she could not 
think of it and talk at the same time. 
She had made her little apology with 
graceful ease. She had just smiled,— 
but the smile was almost a rebuke,— 
when one of her companions had ven- 
tured on the beginning of some little 
joke as to her company, and then she 
had led the way to the carriage. Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick and the two girls were 
nothing to her now, let them suspect 
what they choose or say what they 
might. She had given herself away, 
and she triumphed in the surrender. 
The spot on which he had told her of 
his love should be sacred to her for 
ever. It was a joy to her that it was 
near to her own home, the home that 
she would give to him, so that she 
might go there with him again and 
again. She had very much to consider 
and toremember. A black sheep! No}! 
Of all the flock he should be the least 
black. It might be that in the energy 
of his pleasures he had exceeded other 
men, as he did exceed all other men in 
everything that he did and said. Who 
was so clever? who so bright? who so 
handsome, so full of poetry and of manly 
grace? How sweet was his voice, how 


fine his gait, how gracious his smile! 
And then in his brow there was that 
look of command which she had ever 
recognized in her father’s face as belong- 
ing to his race as a Hotspur,—only 
added to it was a godlike beauty which 
her father never could have possessed. 

She did not conceal from herself that 
there might be trouble with her father. 
And yet she was not sure but that upon 
the whole he would be pleased after a 
while. Humblethwaite and the family 
honours would still go together, if he 
would sanction this marriage; and she 
knew how he longed in his heart that 
it might be so. Fora time probably he 
might be averse to her prayers. Should 
it be so, she would simply give him her 
word that she would never during his 
lifetime marry without his permission, 
—and then she would be true to her 
troth. As to her truth in that respect 
there could be no doubt. She had given 
her word; and that, for a Hotspur, must 
be enough. 

She could not talk as she thought of 
all this, and therefore had hardly spoken 
when George appeared at the carriage 
door to give the ladies a hand as they 
came into the house. To her he was 
able to give one gentle pressure as she 
passed on; but she did not speak to 
him, nor was it necessary that she should 
do so." Had not everything been said 
already ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ ] KNOW WHAT YOU ARE.” 


Tue scene which took place that night 
between the mother and daughter may 
be easily conceived. Emily told her 
tale, and told it in a manner which left 
no doubt of her persistency. She cer- 
tainly meant it. Lady Elizabeth had 
almost expected it. There are evils 
which may come or may not ; but as to 
which, though we tell ourselves that 
they may still be avoided, we are in- 
wardly almost sure that they will come. 
Such an evil in the mind of Lady Eliza- 
beth had been Cousin George. Not 
but what she herself would have liked 
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him for a son-in-law had it not been so 
certain that he was a black sheep. 

“Your father will never consent to 
it, my dear.” 

“ Of course, Mamma, Ishall do nothing 
unless he does.” 

“ You will have to give him up.” 

“No, Mamma, not that; that is be- 
yond what Papa can demand of me. I 
shall not give him up, but I certainly 
shall not marry him without Papa’s con- 
sent, or yours.” 

** Nor see him ?” 

“ Well; if he does not come, I cannot 
see him.” 

“ Nor correspond with him ?” 

“ Certainly not, if Papa forbids it.” 

After that, Lady Elizabeth did give 
way to a considerable extent. She did 
not tell her daughter that she considered 
it at all probable that Sir Harry would 
yield ; but she made it to be understood 
that she herself would do so if Sir Harry 
would be persuaded. And she acknow- 
ledged that the amount of obedience 
promised by Emily was all that could 
be expected. “But, Mamma,” said 
Emily, before she left her mother, “ do 
you not know that you love him your- 
self ?” 

“Love is such a strong word, my 
dear.” 

“Tt is not half strong enough,” said 
Emily, pressing her two hands together. 
“ But you do, Mamma ?” 

“T think he is very agreeable, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ And handsome?—only that goes for 
nothing.” 

“ Yes, he is a fine-looking man.” 

“ And clever? Idon’t know how it 
is ; let there be who there may in the 
room, he is always the best talker.” 

“ He knows how to talk, certainly.” 

“ And, Mamma, don’t you think that 
there is a something,—I don’t know 
what,—something not at all like other 
men about him that compels one to love 
him? Oh, Mamma, do say something 
nice tome! To me he is everything that 
a man should be.” 

“T wish he were, my dear.” 

“ As for the sort of life he has been 
leading, spending more money than he 
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ought, and all that kind of thing, he has 
promised to reform it altogether ; and 
he is doing it now. At any rate, you 
must admit, Mamma, that he is not 
false.” 

“T hope not, my dear.” 

“Why do you speak in that way, 
Mamma? Does he talk like a man that 
is false? Have you ever known him to 
be false? Don’t be prejudiced, Mamma, 
at any rate.” 

The reader will understand that when 
the daughter had brought her mother as 
far as this, the elder lady was compelled 
to say “something nice” at last. At 
any rate there was a loving embrace 
between them, and an understanding 
that the mother would not exaggerate 
the difficulties of the position either by 
speech or word. 

“ Of course you will have to see your 
papa to-morrow morning,” Lady Eliza- 
beth said. 

“George will tell him everything to- 
night,” said Emily. She as she went to 
her bed did not doubt but what the dif- 
ficulties would melt. Luckily for her, 
—so luckily !—it happened that her 
lover possessed by his very birth a right 
which, beyond all other possessions, 
would recommend him to her father. 
And then had not the man himself all 
natural good gifts to recommend him ? 
Of course he had not money or property, 
but she had, or would have, property ; 
and of all men alive her father was the 
least disposed to be greedy. As she 
half thought of it and half dreamt of it 
in her last waking moments of that im- 
portant day, she was almost altogether 
happy. It was so sweet to know that 
she possessed the love of him whom she 
loved better than all the world beside. 

Cousin George did not have quite so 
good a time of it that night. The first 
thing he did on his return from Ulles- 
water to Humblethwaite was to write a 
line to his friend Lady Altringham. 
This had been promised, and he did so 
before he had seen Sir Harry. 


“Dear Lavy A.—I have been suc- 
cessful with my younger cousin. She 
is the bonniest, and the best, and the 
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brightest girl that ever lived, and I am 
the happiest fellow. But I have not as 
yet seen the Baronet. I am to do so 
to-night, and will report progress to- 
morrow. I doubt I shan’t find him so 
bonny and so good and so bright. But, 
as you say, the young birds ought to be 
too strong for the old ones.— Yours 
most sincerely, G, H.” 


This was written while he was dress- 
ing, and was put into the letter-box by 
himself as he came downstairs. It was 
presumed that the party had dined at 
the Falls; but there was “a tea” pre- 
pared for them on an extensive scale. 
Sir Harry, suspecting nothing, was 
happy and almost jovial with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and the two young ladies. 
Emily said hardly a word, Lady Eli- 
zabeth, who had not as yet been told, 
but already suspected something, was 
very anxious. George was voluble, 
witty, and perhaps a little too loud. 
But as the lad who was going to Oxford, 
and who had drank a good deal of cham- 
pagne and was now drinking sherry, 
was loud also, George’s manner was not 
specially observed. It was past ten 
before they got up from the table, and 
nearly eleven before George was able to 
whisper a word to the Baronet. He 
almost shirked it for that night, and 
would have done so had he not remem- 
bered how necessary it was that Emily 
should know that his pluck was good. 
Of course she would be asked to aban- 
don him. Of course she would be told 
that it was her duty to give him up. 
Of course she would give him up unless 
he could get such a hold upon her heart 
as to make her doing so impossible to 
her. She would have to learn that he 
was an unprincipled spendthrift,—nay, 
worse than that, as he hardly scrupled 
to tell himself. But he need not weight 
his own character with the further 
burden of cowardice. The Baronet could 
not eat him, and he would not be afraid 
of the Baronet. “Sir Harry,” he whis- 
pered, “could you give me a minute or 
two befure we go to bed?” Sir Harry 
started as though he had been stung, 
and looked his cousin sharply in the 


face without answering him. George 
kept his countenance, and smiled. 

‘I won’t keep you long,” he said. 

“You had better come to my room,” 
said Sir Harry, gruffly, and led the 
way into his own sanctum. When 
there, he sat down in his accustomed 
arm-chair without offering George a 
seat, but George soon found a seat for 
himself. “And now what is it?” said 
Sir Harry, with his blackest frown. 

“T have asked my cousin to be my 
wife.” 

“What! Emily?” 

“Yes, Emily; and she has consented. 
I now ask for your approval.” We 
must give Cousin George his due, and 
acknowledge that he made his little 
request exactly as he would have done 
had he been master of ten thousand a 
year of his own, quite unencumbered. 

“ What right had you, sir, to speak 
to her without coming to me first ?” 

“One always does, I think, go to the 
girl first,” said George. 

“You have disgraced yourself, sir, 
and outraged my hospitality. You are 
no gentleman !” 

“Sir Harry, that is strong language.” 

“Strong! Of course it is strong. 
I,mean it to be.strong. I shall make 
it stronger yet if you attempt to say 
another word to her.” 

“Look here, Sir Harry, I am bound 
to bear a good deal from you, but I have 
a.right to explain.” 

“You have a right, sir, to go away 
from this, and go away you shall.” 

“Sir Harry, you have told me that I 
am not a gentleman.” 

“You have abused my kindness to 
you. What right have you, who have 
not a shilling in the world, to speak to 
my daughter? I won’t have it, and let 
that be an end of it. I won't have 
it. And I must desire that you will 
leave Humblethwaite to-morrow. I 
won't have it.” 

“It is quite true that I have not a 
shilling.” 

“Then what business have you to 
speak to my daughter?” 

“ Because I have that which is worth 
many shillings, and which you value 
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above all your property. I am the heir 
to your name and title. When you are 
gone, I must be the head of this family. 
Ido not in the least quarrel with you 
for choosing to leave your property to 
your own child, but I have done the 
best I could to keep the property and 
the title together. 1 love my cousin.” 

“‘T don’t believe in your love, sir.” 

“Tf that is all, I do not doubt but 
that I can satisfy you.” 

“It is not all; and it is not half all. 
And it isn’t because you are a pauper. 
You know it all as well as I do, without 
my telling you, but you drive me to tell 
you.” 

“ Know what, sir?” 

“Though you hadn’t a shilling, you 
should have had her if you could win 
her,—had your life been even fairly 
decent. The title must go to you,— 
worse luck for the family. You can 
talk well enough, and what you say is 
true. I would wish that they should 
go together.” 

“Of course it will be better.” 

“ But, sir, ” then Sir Henry 
paused. 

“ Well, Sir Harry ?” 

“You oblige me to speak out. You 
are such a one, that I do not dare to let 
youhave my child. Your life is so bad, 
that I should not be justified in doing 
so for any family purpose. You would 
break her heart.” 

“ You wrong me there, altogether.” 

** You are a gambler.” 

“TJ have been, Sir Harry.” 

“ And a spendthrift ?” 

“ Well—yes ; as long as I had little 
or nothing to spend.” 

“T believe you are over head and 
ears in debt now, in spite of the assist- 
ance you have had from me within 
twelve months.” 

Cousin George remembered the ad- 
vice which had been given him, that he 
should conceal nothing from his cousin. 
“T do owe some money certainly,” he 
said. 

* And how do you mean to pay it?” 

“ Well—if I marry Emily, 1 suppose 
that—yon will pay it.” 

“That's cool, at any rate.” 
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“ What can I say, Sir Harry ?” 

“T would pay it all, though it were 
to half the property-——” 

“Less than a year’s income would 
clear off every shilling 1 owe, Sir 
Harry.” 

“ Listen to me, sir. Though it were 
ten years’ income, I would pay it all, if 
I thought that the rest would be kept 
with the title, and that my girl would 
be happy.” 

“7 will make her happy.” 

“ But, sir, it is not only that you are 
a gambler and spendthrift, and an un- 
principled debtor without even a thought 
of paying. You are worse than this. 
There ;—I am not going to call you 
names. I know what you are, and you 
shall not have my daughter.” 

George Hotspur found himself com- 
pelled to think for a few moments 
before he could answer a charge so 
vague, and yet, as he knew, so well- 
founded. Nevertheless he felt that he 
was progressing. His debts would not 
stand in his way, if only he-could make 
this rich father believe that in other 
matters his daughter would not be en- 
dangered by the marriage. “I don’t 
quite know what you mean, Sir Harry. 
1 am not going to defend myself. I 
have done much of which I am ashamed. 
I was turned very young upon the world, 
and got to live with-rich people when I 
was myself poor. I ought to have 
withstood the temptation, but I didn’t, 
and I got into bad hands. I don't 
deny it. There is a horrid Jew has 
bills of mine now.” 

‘“ What have you done with that five 
thousand pounds ?” 

“He had half of it; and I had to 
settle for the last Leger, which went 
against me.” 

“Tt is all gone?” 

“Pretty nearly. I don’t pretend but 
what I have been very reckless as to 
money. I am ready to tell you the 
truth about everything. I don’t say 
that I deserve her; but I do say this,— 
that I should not have thought of win- 
ning her, in my position, had it not 
been for the title. Having that in my 
favour, I do not think that I was mis- 
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behaving to you in proposing to her. 
If you will trust me now, I will be as 
grateful and obedient a son as any man 
ever had.” 

He had pleaded his cause well, and 
he knew it. Sir Harry also felt that 
his cousin had made a better case than 
he would have believed to be possible. 
He was quite sure that the man was a 
scamp, utterly untrustworthy, and yet 
the man’s pleading for himself had been 
efficacious. He sat silent for full five 
minutes before he spoke again, and 
then be gave judgment as follows: 
“ You will go away without seeing her 
to-morrow.” 

“If you wish it.” 

** And you will not write to her.” 

“ Only a line.” 

“Not a word,” said Sir Harry, im- 
periously. 

“Only a line, which I will give open 
to you. You can do with it as you 
please.” 

“ And as you have forced upon me 
the necessity, I shall make inquiries in 
London as to your past life. I have 
heard things which perhaps may be 
untrue.” 

“ What things, Sir Harry ?” 

“T shall not demean myself or injure 
you by repeating them, unless I find 
cause to believe they are true. I do 
believe that the result will be such as 
to make me feel that in justice to my 
girl I cannot allow you to become her 
husband. I tell you so fairly. Should 
the debts you owe be simple debts, not 
dishonourably contracted, I will pay 
them.” 

** And then she shall be mine?” 

“‘T will make no such promise. You 
had better go now. You can have the 
carriage to Penrith as early as you 
please in the morning; or to Carlisle 
if you choose to gonorth. I will make 
your excuses to Lady Elizabeth. Good 
night.” 

Cousin George stood for a second in 
doubt, and then shook hands with the 


Baronet. He reached Penrith the next 
morning soon after ten, and breakfasted 
alone at the hotel. 

There were but very few words spoken 
on the occasion between the father and 
the daughter, but Emily did succeed 
in learning pretty nearly the truth of 
what had taken place. On the Monday 
her mother gave her the following note : 


“ Dearest,—At your father’s bidding, 
I have gone suddenly. You will under- 
stand why I have done so. I shall 
try to do just as he would have me; 
but you will, I know, be quite sure that 
I should never give you up. Yours for 
ever and ever, G. Hi.” 


The father had thought much of it, 
and at last had determined that Emily 
should have the letter. 

In the course of the week there came 
other guests to Humblethwaite, and it 
so chanced that there was a lady who 
knew the Altringhams, who had unfor- 
tunately met the Altringhams at Good- 
wood, and who, most unfortunately, 
stated in Emily’s hearing that she had 
seen George Hotspur at Goodwood. 

“ He was not there,” said Emily, quite 
boldly. 

“Oh, yes; with the Altringhams, as 
usual. He is always with them at 
Goodwood.” 

“He was not at the last meeting,” 
said Emily, smiling. 

The lady said nothing till her lord 
was present, and then appealed to 
him. ‘Frank, didn’t you see George 
Hotspur with the Altringhams at Good- 
wood, last July ?” 

“To be sure I did, and lost a pony 
to him on Eros.” 

The lady looked at Emily, who said 
nothing further ; but she was still quite 
convinced that George Hotspur had not 
been at those Goodwood races. 

It is so hard, when you have used a 
lie commodiously, to bury it, and get 
well rid of it. 


To be continued. 
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THOMAS GRAHAM, MASTER OF THE MINT. 


BY DR. BRYCE, OF GLASGOW. 


THERE is much interest in a psycholo- 
gical point of view in endeavouring to 
trace out the circumstances which have 
determined the great discoverers in 
science to a particular line of study or 
research. But there is also much diffi- 
culty in the inquiry. The men are not 
great at first, and noone probably ob- 
serves, or at least thinks of recording 
anything regarding them. The men 
themselves either do not know, or, 
from various motives, fail to leave a 
record, and so the early circumstances 
are forgotten. The bias, we know, 
comes often of direct inheritance and 
early domestic teachings ; but in most 
cases the cause is very obscure. Dr. 
Tyndall tells us that Faraday said of him- 
self, that he found the beginning of his 
philosophy in the books he was binding 
during the day, by reading them in the 
hours after work. Interesting and im- 
portant as this information is, we desire 
more, and of an earlier date ; it does 
not carry us far enough back. One 
would like to know why such books 
attracted the young apprentice, and did 
for him what they did not do for his 
fellow-workmen. It is most likely that 
Faraday himself did not know, and 
perhaps there are few men who do 
know. The mental habit is part of 
their individuality ; it has not been 
induced by external conditions, and so 
felt to be an acquisition. It comes, 
doubtless, of an innate constitutional 
tendency or taste, which seizes on out- 
ward circumstances in harmony with 
the tone within ; and these again react 
on the mind as appropriate food, giving 
growth and development to the inherent 
tendency. When this is combined with 
a high imaginative faculty and power 
of accurate perception, we have a great 
scientific genius. | 


If we might venture on a conjecture in 
Graham’s case, in the want of all infor- 
mation on the subject, we would sug- 
gest as most probable the circumstances 
under which he studied chemistry in 
the class and laboratory of Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, in Glasgow University. 
Thomson was occupied at the time 
with an extensive series of researches 
bearing on the atomic theory, and in 
determining the combining proportions 
of the various elements to a new unit. 
His students aided in the working out 
of the results, and thus to Graham’s 
view the very foundations of the science 
were being continually laid open. The 
study of the forces, the properties and 
play of atoms, led naturally to that of 
molecular force in general, to a contem- 
plation of the great unsolved problems 
which marked the boundaries of che- 
mistry and physics. In Graham’s mind 
as originally constituted there was some 
faculty or assortment of powers, so to 
speak, which fell at once into unison 
with inquiries of this kind ; and hence 
molecular physics became his favourite 
subject of research. For the conduct of 
such inquiries his mind was singularly 
fitted. He was patient, calm, sagacious ; 
an impersonation almost of calm philo- 
sophy and pure reason, free alike from 
passion and prejudice, the intellect and 
moral sense ruling supreme. He was 
a man of simple, retiring character, 
neither self-asserting, nor self-magnify- 
ing; neither courting applause, nor aim- 
ing to gain a popular reputation, He 
pursued apart, in the calm repose of a 
contented life, an unbroken series of 
scientific researches, the results of which 
were sent forth from time to time to 
make their own way as they might. 
His papers are a model of clear, logical 
statement in terse and suitable language, 
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with now and then a momentary flash 
of the imaginative fire within, which 
sustained a ceaseless energy of work, 
till, alas! too soon, the feeble frame- 
work was consumed by its own fires. 
Thomas Graham was born in Glasgow, 
on the 21st of December, 1805. His 
father was a manufacturer of light 
fabrics, adapted to the climate of the 
West Indies, and had been successful 
in business. At the early age of six 
and a half or seven years, young 
Graham was sent to the preparatory 
school of Dr. Angus. In 1814 he was 
removed to the High School, where he 
received a sound classical education 
under Dr. Dymock and Dr. Chrystal. 
During his course of five years’ study 
in this institution, he often gained dis- 
tinction in the classes, and was noted 
as well for habits of regularity, punc- 
tuality, and order, as for his clever- 
ness and proficiency. In 1819 he 
passed on to the classes in the Uni- 
versity, and maintained through the 
prescribed curriculum of four years 
the reputation he had already gained. 
At the close of his course he proceeded 
to the degree of A.M. And .now his 
studies must have special bearing on 
his career in life. His father had des- 
tined him to the ministry of the Scottish 
Church. Two of his uncles held good 
livings in the Establishment ; and the 
family had such interest as would have 
secured young Graham like preferment. 
But his inclinations were not toward 
this walk ; and he steadfastly resisted 
argument and importunity, determined, 
as he said, to give himself to che- 
mistry. A passion for this delight- 
ful study had taken possession of 
him. At home he carried on many 
experiments, usually with the most 
simple, improvised apparatus, pieces 
of which have been preserved by a 
loving sister, and introduced into a 
late photograph of the philosopher. 
To this early choice some good genius 
impelled him. He had no gifts for the 
ministry, and had he adopted it he 
would not have been happy ; he would 
have missed that repose, peace, and en- 
joyment which his whole life manifests, 
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and, so far as we can see, that immortal 
name which associates him for ever with 
the course of scientific discovery. His 
systematic study of chemistry was car- 
ried on first in the class and laboratory 
of the University, under Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, from whom he received the 
most kind encouragement. He studied 
afterwards under Dr. Hope in Edinburgh ; 
and we find him dating from thence his 
earliest chemical papers in 1825 and 
1826, when only in his twentieth or 
twenty-first year. 

To those who know something of the 
great objects of chemical research it will 
be obvious how necessary is ahighamount 
of attainment in mathematical analysis, 
and power of handling it as an instru- 
ment of discovery. John Dalton, who 
may almost be said to have made che- 
mistry a science, was an able mathe- 
matician ; and like him Thomas Graham 
was also well versed in this science. 
Like Dalton, too, he was for some time 
a teacher of mathematics. On his return 
from Edinburgh in 1827, wishing appa- 
rently to do something towards main- 
taining himself—since he had adopted 
his profession in opposition to his father’s 
wishes—he opened private classes for 
instruction in mathematics, which he 
carried on for some time with great 
vigour and success. But his devotion 
to his favourite study soon led him to 
abandon this pursuit, and to open a 
private laboratory for instruction in 
chemistry and performing commercial 
analyses. In 1829 he was appointed 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution; and in the 
year following, on the removal of Dr. 
Ure to London, he was elected to the 
Professorship of Chemistry in Ander- 
son’s University. Thus, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was placed in an honour- 
able position which secured him a 
moderate but sufficient income. It has 
been stated, in a sketch of his life, that 
“at an early stage of his career he 
endured, for the sake of pursuing che- 
mistry, privations and sufferings so 
severe that they are believed to have 
permanently injured his health.” This 
is, however, most certainly a mistake. 
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No doubt his father was, for a time, in 
some measure alienated from him by 
his opposition to his wishes in regard 
to a profession; but that he ever 
carried his displeasure to such a pitch 
as to leave his wants uncared for there 
is no evidence ; while we know that, at 
the time of his son’s appointment to 
the Chemical Chair in Anderson’s Uni- 
versity, he had become entirely recon- 
ciled to his choice of a career. In the 
first year of his son’s occupancy of the 
chair he instituted a prize of ten guineas 
to be given to the student who should 
most distinguish himself throughout the 
session, —a donation liberally continued 
for several years after. Mr. Graham 
continued to occupy this chair for 
seven years. ‘To this period belong 
several of his most important papers. 
Two were of special importance, placed 
him in the first rank of European 
chemists, and led to the bestowal upon 
him of two medals: the “‘ Keith Medal” 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1834, the highest honour that society 
has to bestow; and the “Royal Medal” 
of the Royal Society of London in 
1838, for researches, published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions” for 1836. 
In 1837 Mr. Graham was appointed 
to the Chair of Chemistry in Univer- 
sity College, London. It was under- 
stood at the time among his friends, 
though no public notice regarding it 
ever appeared, that the electors present 
were equally divided between Mr. Gra- 
ham and another distinguished candi- 
date; and that on Lord Brougham 
coming in late, just as matters had 
reached this dead-lock, the decision was 
referred to him and was given in favour of 
Graham. This chair Graham held for 
eighteen years, prosecuting at the same 
time his important chemical researches 
with untiring industry and distin- 
guished success. For several of the 
earlier years of this period he had con- 
stantly at his right hand an honoured 
friend in whom his chief confidence 
was placed. James Young, now of 
Kelly, his assistant in Glasgow, re- 
moved with him to London ; and, under 
this great master of original research 
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and inventor of new methods, attained 
that power of grasping the secrets of 
nature which enabled him, while amass- 
ing a colossal fortune, to open up to 
us the prospect of utilizing for centu- 
ries to come the refuse heaps of our 
coal pits and iron mines, when the 
existence of our coal and ironstone 
shall be but traditions of the past. 
Placed now in the centre of scientific 
activity, and so to speak at the very 
heart of the great and generous English 
nation, by which merit, no matter whence 
it springs, is ever appreciated, and seldom 
fails of its reward, Mr. Graham found 
honours and emoluments, unsought by 
him, flowing in upon him. He was 
elected a corresponding member of the 
French Academy, and a member of 
all the most important foreign socie- 
ties ; the office of Joint-Assayer to the 
Mint was conferred upon him ; and he 
was frequently employed by the Bank 
of England to make assays. An analy- 
tical chemist of reputation in London 
can make a large annual income, but 
he must abandon original research. 
Professor Tyndall says of Mr. Faraday 
that, in 1832, after he had become 
famous, he could have made in this 
way a steady income of 5,000/. a year. 
He did do a little under urgent pressure 
of friends, and received large sums ; but 
he soon gave up the practice of analysis, 
and for the sake of the leisure to follow 
original research “was content to re- 
main a poor man to the last.” Graham 
was exposed to a like temptation, and 
he made the same virtuous choice. The 
very last occasion, we believe, on which 
he did yield to solicitations of this kind, 
was one in which his feelings of justice 
and fair play were strongly appealed to. 
A panic, arising from an ill-natured 
assertion often repeated, pervaded the 
public mind in regard to the bitter beer 
of a great brewing house. It was 
asserted that the bitter principle was 
strychnine. Conscious of innocence, the 
head of the firm applied to Mr. Graham 
to make an analysis. Mr. Graham 
pleaded want of time, referred him to 
other competent chemists, and stated 
that, not caring for such work, to pre- 
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vent its coming to him he was obliged 
to charge a fee of 100/. By return of post 
he got a cheque for 200/., accompanied 
by an earnest appeal to do an act of 
justice and allay a groundless panic. 
This appeal was irresistible. Dr. Hof- 
mann, of the College of Chemistry, was 
called in, and received half the fee. 
The analysis, made on their joint autho- 
rity, was published far and wide, and 
the panic was allayed ; yet it was several 
years before the sales reached the old 
tigure. Independently altogether of 
the analysis, it was shown how sense- 
less and absurd was the panic. Every 
part of the process was carried on in the 
inost open manner, rendering fraud and 
concealment impossible. The yearly 
“out-put” would require 16,448 ounces 
of strychnine to give the bitter flavour, 
the cost of which would be 13,1582. ; 
while at that time not more than 1,000 
ounces were made all the world over. 
Besides this the flavour given by strych- 
nine is peculiar, and quite different 
from that of the beer in question. 

In 1842, while Mr. Graham occupied 
the chair of Chemistry, his father died 
suddenly without a will; and, as eldest 
son, he fell heir to all his property. 
This consisted of an estate in Stirling- 
shire, which his father had purchased a 
good many years before, and of certain 
heritable properties in Glasgow of the 
value of about 5,000/. These latter he 
divided among a few near relatives, and 
retained only the landed property ; an 
honourable instance of disinterestedness 
in keeping with the noble generosity 
and unselfishness of his whole life, and 
more remarkable at this time even than 
it would have been thirteen years later, 
when the Mastership of the Mint alone 
produced an income ample in compari- 
son with his simple life and few wants. 

In 1841, in concert with some friends, 
he formed the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don, now a large and important body ; 
and he was elected its first President. 
In 1842 he published a treatise on “ In- 
organic Chemistry,” an admirable outline 
of that part of the science, which has 
held its place well and passed through 
several editions. The work was trans- 
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lated into German by Professor Otto, 
was known in Germany as the “ Otto- 
Graham Chemistry,” and was long a 
favourite work with students. 

In April 1855, on the retirement of 
Sir John Herschel, Mr. Graham was 
appointed Master of the Mint. Thus 
for the second time this important office, 
to which a salary of 1,500/. per annum 
was attached, was bestowed for eminent 
scientific attainments and not for political 
services. It is earnestly to be desired, 
not only that such an office were still 
maintained, and reserved as a reward for 
labours which do not pay of themselves, 
but that more such existed among us— 
as they do in other countries, some of 
which are much more democratic than 
our own—to bestow in the same manner. 
Such publie recognition of services of 
this kind is the best investment the 
nation could make for a few thousands 
of pounds yearly. 

The duties of the Master being com- 
paratively light, and in great measure 
dischargeable by deputy, Mr. Graham 
had now more leisure and freedom trom 
distraction than he had ever before en- 
joyed, and he was not slow to profit by 
his opportunities. He pursued his in- 
quiries with unremitting ardour for the 
fourteen years of life which remained to 
him ; and had the good fortune, three 
months before his death, to elaborate 
the detailed experiments which finally 
established one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries which it has ever fallen to the 
lot of philosopher to make. This paper 
was laid before the Royal Society on the 
10th of June, 1869. Exhausted appa- 
rently by these anxious and lengthened 
inquiries, his health became much en- 
feebled. He had been for several years 
in the habit of going down from Lon- 
don to Malvern from time to time, for 
bracing air and change of scene. A visit 
with this object was made early in 
September, and was so much profited by 
that he determined to take the journey 
to Glasgow, where it was usual for him 
to spend a portion of every autumn 
among his relatives, and thence to 
visit his estate in the county of Stir- 
ling. Having returned one day from 
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a long ramble among the hills, heated 
and fatigued, he threw himself on a 
couch and fell asleep, having unfortu- 
nately omitted to shut down an open 
window. A severe chill was the result, 
ending in inflammation of the lungs. 
Next morning he hurried back to Lon- 
don, had the best advice and care at 
once, and the disease was completely 
got under ; but being of fragile frame, 
there was no reserve of strength on 
which to fall back, and he sank from 
the weakness incident to the sharp 
treatment which the alarming symptoms 
had rendered necessary. He died in 
his sixty-fourth year, and, as he was 
never married, his landed property has 
been inherited by a nephew, the son of 
his brother John. His remains were 
taken to Glasgow and interred, Sept. 23, 
1869, in the family vault in the Cathe- 
dral grounds. 

It is impossible in a sketch like the 
present to give anything approaching 
a complete account of Graham’s re- 
searches: we shall only notice a few 
of his most important discoveries, those 
especially of more general interest, and 
which can be easily entered into by such 
of our readers as are not acquainted with 
chemistry. 

Among his many early researches, 
those on the phosphates stand pre- 
eminent for the searching analysis and 
sagacity which they display. They 
established his reputation at once with 
continental chemists. When he took 
up the inquiry, the relations of phos- 
phoric acid were not only obscure, but 
anomalous—a standing reproach to the 
science. Graham’s experiments and 
reasonings cleared all the difficulties 
away, and brought the whole subject 
into complete harmony with chemical 
theory. “In order to appreciate duly,” 
says a most competent authority, “ the 
mental powers of the author of this 
admirable research, we ought to com- 
pare his methods of reasoning with 
those generally prevalent among co- 
temporary chemists, and, on the other 
hand, with those of the present day. 
One would fancy that Graham had 
been acquainted with the medern doc- 
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trine of typic and polybasic acids, so 
clearly does he describe the chemical 
changes, and consistently classify the 
compounds,” ! 

It has been already stated that one 
main leading idea pervades most of Gra- 
ham’s chemical work—the search for 
new truths in regard to the intimate con- 
stitution of matter—the relations of the 
elemental masses and the forces they 
exhibit. His first paper, published 
when he was twenty-one, is an example 
of this. Faraday’s great discovery of 
the liquefaction of gases had been made 
three years before: Graham now shows, 
in a paper on the “ Absorption of Gases 
by Liquids,” that a gas absorbed by a 
liquid does not merely pass into the 
pores, but becomes liquefied on absorp- 
tion; and that those gases are the most 
absorbable which are most easily reduced, 
by pressure or great cold, to the liquid 
form. The theory for a long time was 
not adopted by chemists, but it is now 
an accepted principle in molecular 
physics. The peculiar relation of gases 
and liquids have been finally established 
in an admirably lucid and conclusive 
memoir just published—the Bakerian 
Lecture for 1869, read to the Royal 
Society on June 17 by Dr. Andrews, 
V.P. of Queen’s College, Belfast. It 
is there shown that these two forms of 
matter may be transformed into one 
another by a series of unbroken physical 
changes, the gas and the liquid being 
only distant stages of a perfectly conti- 
NUOUS Process, 

The next five years were occupied 
with many disconnected researches on 
special subjects, published in various 
journals, each one of which was a true 
addition to chemical theory ; and then 
we come to the great subject peculiarly 
his own, “the Diffusion of Gases,” the 
publication of which in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh led to the bestowal of that So- 
ciety’s highest honour upon him. 
The paper is in every way a masterly 
production, whether we regard the ex- 
perimental skill, the logical form, or the 

1 Prof. A. W. 
Nov. 4, 1869. 


Williamson, in Nature, 
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mathematical development of a law and 
establishment of a great truth in physical 
science. He showed that two gases 
occupying separate vessels, between 
which there is a means of communica- 
tion, will diffuse into one another till 
there is in both vessels a uniform inter- 
mixture, which remains thereafter per- 
manently unchanged. This interchange 
has no relation to gravity, for a lighter 
gas will descend, and a heavier ascend, 
till the interchange is complete and uni- 
form throughout. ‘The same volumes of 
different gases escape in times which are 
very unequal, and depend on the density 
of the gas; light gases diffuse more 
readily than heavy ones. If we have 
hydrogen on one side of a screen, dia- 
phragm, or plug of stucco, with pores or 
apertures perfectly invisible,and commen 
air on the other side, an interchange 
takes place ; in a certain time 1 measure 
of air is exchanged for 3°8 mea- 
sures of hydrogen, and the interchange 
goes on rapidly till the two gases are 
in a state of uniform mixture. The 
numbers 1 and 3:8 are called “ diffusion 
volumes,” and plainly represent the dif- 
Jusiveness or inherent molecular energy 
of each gas. He ascertained the nu- 
merical proportions of such: volumes for 
all gases, and demonstrated that the 
force is inversely as the square roots of 
the densities of the gases. Thus the 
densities of hydrogen and oxygen are 1 
and 16, and the forces of diffusion are as 
4 to 1, or four times greater for the gas 
of less density. Thus also 1 and 36 
represent the densities of hydrogen and 
chlorine, 6 and 1 their diffusive forces. 
He showed that the force must reside in 
the ultimate particles; it is a property 
of these, and not of masses or volumes; 
and is therefore not the result of acci- 
dent, but is a force inherent in the 
ultimate atoms of all matter in the 
gaseous form. This is fully established 
by the fact that inequality of density is 
not necessary to diffusion : two gases of 
the same density will diffuse into one 
another, the force, velocity, or diffusive 
volume being in this case equal. In 
the case of hydrogen and oxygen, equal 
volumes of which differ greatly in weight, 


but contain the same number of atoms 
and maintain themselves equally under 
atmospheric pressure, each component 
atom must havethe same inherentenergy, 
the greater velocity of the hydrogen atom 
compensating for its lesser weight. The 
solid, perfectly elastic, spherical atoms of 
which gases are now considered to con- 
sist, are in constant motion, with veloci- 
ties differing in different gases: confined 
in vessels they impinge against its sides 
without loss of motion, owing to their 
perfect elasticity. If the vessel be porous, 
the gas is projected through the apertures 
and the external air is carried inwards, 
It is this molecular or atomic movement 
which gives to gases that great elastic 
force which enables them to resist com- 
pression. 

These molecular movements were in- 
vestigated in later papers (1846-49-63) 
under new aspects and different con- 
ditions: their escape into a vacuum, 
first through a fine aperture in a thin 
plate, which was termed “ effusion,” 
and secondly through long capillary 
tubes, which he called “transpiration.” 
Effusion was found to follow the same 
law as diffusion, above stated ; the rate 
not being affected by an artificial con- 
densation or rarefaction of the gas. 
Transpiration, on the other hand, had 
no relation either to diffusion or effu- 
sion. The rate was independent of the 
material of the tube, and inversely as 
its length, while the remarkable result 
came out, that if the density of any 
given volume be doubled the gas will 
pass through the tube into the vacuum 
in half the time, in one-third of the time 
if the density be threefold, and so on. 
For different gases the rate was found 
to vary with the nature of the gas; for 
oxygen, the great life-giver of our globe, 
the rate of passage through capillaries 
was found less than that of any other 
gas. The rates for the various gases 
were investigated and tabulated. 

These unequal molecular movements 
were ingeniously applied to the sepa- 
ration of mixed gases, and to determine 
whether a given gas was simple or a 
mixture. He showed how beneficently 
the principle operates in the economy 
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of nature. Noxious and heavy gases 
—arising from combustion, respiration, 
miasmata, and other causes—are not 
permitted to accumulate near the sur- 
face of the earth ; they are borne aloft 
by diffusion, and dispersed widely 
through the atmosphere, so that its 
healthful constitution and uniformity 
are from age to age maintained. 

Although the law of effusion is the 
same as that of diffusion, yet the pheno- 
mena: are essentially different. The 
effusion movement affects masses of 
gas, the diffusion movement molecules 
only; and the former kind of impulse 
is many thousand times greater than 
the latter. The transpiration phenomena 
are most peculiar, isolated from all at 
present known about gases.—The series 
of experiments was not brought to a 
close without an attempt to determine 
the absolute velocity of the molecular 
movement, the observations preceding 
having reference only to relative velo- 
cities. This was accomplished in a most 
delicate manner for several gases, and 
it was found that the molecules of 
hydrogen, the lightest known substance 
and the most diffusive, dispersed them- 
selves in gas perfectly still to a distance 
of 13,4, inches in a single minute ; that, 
similarly, the molecules of perfectly still 
air altered their position spontaneously 
at the rate of 20 inches in 5} minutes. 
This molecular movement may become 
a powerful agency in distributing heat 
through: the volume of a gas. It was 
for these researches on gases that the 
Xoyal Medal was awarded to Mr. Gra- 
ham in 1850 by the Council of the 
Royal Society of London. 

The study of the molecular move- 
ments of gases naturally led Mr. Graham 
to consider the same force in liquids ; 
and we now find him accordingly taking 
up the subject of diffusion as affecting 
this state of matter; and developing by 
his researches laws which, while they 
are no less curious and interesting than 
those established for gases, have led to 
results of greater practical value. The 
subject was entirely new, wholly Gra- 
ham’s own, and so thoroughly was it 
worked by him that he left scarcely 
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a fact to be gleaned by the industry 
of others. He saw from the first its 
bearing on molecular physics; and to 
search out: “these deep things” was 
the purpose ever present tohim. Diffu- 
sion had indeed been, in one aspect of 
the subject, studied before ; but it was 
the diffusion of the compound solution 
and not that of the minute solids con- 
tained in it: The whole phenomena, 
indeed, had been masked and compli- 
cated by being looked at in connection 
with Endosmose, where the imbibing 
power of a membrane comes into play. 
The inquiry formed the subject of the 
Bakerian Lecture read to the Royal 
Society in 1850, and will be best under- 
stood from the conditions of a simple 
experiment. Into the bottom of a glass 
cylinder filled with water a mixed 
solution of two salts, say common salt 
and mnruriate of potash, is introduced 
by means of a pipette, which can 
be quite well done without disturbing 
the water. The two salts immediately 
begin to rise through the water, but 
at unequal rates, and after several days 
there will be a tolerably complete sepa- 
ration; so that if water be drawn off 
from different levels in the jar, it will 
be found to contain very different 
quantities of the two salts. The one 
diffuses more rapidly than the other; 
and if time be given, the separation 
of the two will be complete. In the 
course of his exhaustive inquiry, Mr. 
Graham developed many beautiful laws 
which place liquid diffusion in the 
closest possible relation to gaseous 
diffusion—“a relation reaching down 
to the very basis of’ molecular che- 
mistry.” We do not deal here with 
the atoms of Dalton, but with masses 
more simply related in: weight. We 
may suppose that these- atoms, which 
are the true-combining proportions in 
all chemical combinations, are grouped 
together in’ such numbers as to form 
larger molecules, either of equal weight 
for different substances, or of weights 
bearing a simple relation to one another. 
It is this new class of molecules, and 
not the Daltonian atoms, which play 
so important a part in liquid diffusion. 
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Among the great variety of sub- 
stances examined with reference to 
their diffusibility, another grand rela- 
tion was established. Those having 
high diffusive mobility are such as 
crystallize readily ; those of low mobi- 
lity either do not crystallize, or are 
made to take this form with extreme 
difficulty. The latter group compre- 
hends starch, albumen, the gums, the 
hydrated silicates, and many others, 
among all which that of highest mobi- 
lity has seven times less mobility than 
Epsom salt, the least diffusible of the 
other class. Gelatine being the type 
of the bodies of the second class, Gra- 
ham gave the group the name of col- 
loids, from the Greek folle, jelly or 
glue; the others, of course, are crys- 
talloids. They appear like different 
worlds of matter: their properties are 
characteristically different. Of the one 
is built up an animal and vegetable 
world; of the other a mineral king- 
dom. The distinction between them 
is one of intimate molecular consti- 
tution; and there is no doubt that 
the peculiar aggregation, state of mobi- 
lity, and chemical indifference, admi- 
rably fit the colloid structure for the 
part it plays in the organic processes 
of life. It may, indeed, be looked upon 
as alone the source of that force which 
appears in all the phenomena of vita- 
lity. 

Yin admirable application of the laws 
of diffusion, in regard to these two 
classes of substances, was made by 
Graham himself in chemical analysis. 
He had in the interval (1854) given 
at the Royal Society a second Bake- 
rian Lecture “On the Osmotic Force.” 
This refers to the singular property 
possessed by certain membranes of pro- 
moting the interchange of substances 
placed in contact with them, discovered 
before Graham’s time by Dutrochet, and 
termed by him Endosmose and Exos- 
mose, in reference to the directions of the 
movement. The membrane or septum 
must be a culloid, and its two surfaces 
must be exposed to chemical actions of 
different kinds, more intense on one 
side than on the other. Graham had 


carefully studied the phenomena for 
himself, and conducted a long expe- 
rimental inquiry upon the action of this 
singular molecular force, called the 
Osmotic, in a great variety of sub- 
stances ; and he was therefore now in 
a much better condition to apply the 
principles of diffusion to a complete 
separation of substances in solution. 
It was found that, though the colloids 
are chemically inert in the ordinary 
sense, yet they have a peculiar activity 
arising from their constitution—their 
softness partakes of fluidity, and enables 
them to become a medium of liquid 
diffusion, like water itself. Hence comes 
their use in aiding the separation of the 
ingredients in a solution. To such 
separation Mr. Graham applied the 
term “ Dialysis.” The most suitable 
membrane to employ as a septum is 
parchment paper—that is, unsized paper 
altered by a short immersion in sul- 
phuric acid. In a wetted state this 
paper can easily be applied to a gutta- 
percha hoop, and fastened by a string 
or elastic band, so as to form the bottom 
of a small tray, in shape like a sieve. 
This tray is the “ Dialyser.” Into it is 
put the mixture to be examined, and 
the tray is then floated on the surface 
of a shallow dish of pure water. In 
a day or two the solid crystalloid in the 
mixture: will diffuse out, through the 
septum of parchment paper, into the 
pure water, and so be easily had in a 
separate form, and perfectly pure state. 
A mineral poison, for example, mixed 
with various articles of food, will in 
this way diffuse out in a day or two, 
and be obtained quite pure. The pro- 
cess has this immense advantage, that 
for the detection and removal of the 
poison no extraneous substance needs 
to be introduced—it has merely to be 
separated from the pure water by evapo- 
ration. The process also affords the 
means of freeing many organic colloid 
bodies from impurities of the crystalloid 
class, which could not be removed by 
any other method. It is, hence, a new 
power in the hands of the chemist, and 
is extensively employed in pharmacy 
and in analysis. 




















Graham thus conceives of the theory 
of this remarkable process. Masses will 
not permeate the septum, but molecules 
only, moved by the force of diffusion. 
This septum, or hydrated colloid, gives 
up water, molecule by molecule, to the 
molecules of the crystalloid in the 
mixture ; such attraction being an inhe- 
rent property of the crystalloid. The 
liquid medium required for diffusion 
is thus obtained ; and the crystalloid is 
carried through the septum. A _ sub- 
stance, such as gum or other colloid, 
possessing a feeble affinity for water, 
cannot separate water from the moist 
septum, and so fails to open the door 
for its own passage outwards by diffu- 
sion. He illustrates the process by the 
well-known fact regarding a soap-bubble 
filled with carbonic acid and hydrogen. 
Neither gas can penetrate the water- 
film ; but the carbonic acid, being solu- 
ble in water, is condensed and dissolved 
by the film, and so passes out; while 
the hydrogen, insoluble in water, is 
retained within the vesicle. 

The application of the process to the 
detecting of poisons in medico-legal in- 
quiries is obvious. An unknown poison 
is separated by dialysis from a great 
variety of substances in a mixture, and 
in its state of solution in pure water 
made ready for examination by chemical 
re-agents, whether the poison be mineral 
or organic. And the process is the more 
striking when it is considered that all 
soluble poisonous substances, of which- 
ever origin, are of the crystalloid class, 
and accordingly pass through colloidal 
septa. Mr. Graham found that quanti- 
ties so minute as the ten-thousandth 
part of the mass—that is, about half a 
grain in one pound—will thus dialyse 
out of a mixture. The writer of this 
notice has, however, been informed 
by Dr. Frederick Penny, who was well 
known for his extraordinary skill in 
detecting poisons, that quantities often 
occur so excessively minute that they 
will not passthrough the colloidal septum, 
and yet can be detected with the utmost 
certainty by chemical re-agents. 

It was to mark their sense of the vast 
importance of these various papers—on 
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liquid diffusion, the osmotic force, diffu- 
sion applied to analysis, with the distinc- 
tion of all substances as colloids or 
crystalloids—as advancing chemical 
physics, that the Royal Society in 1862 
bestowed upon Graham the Copley 
Medal. 

We come now to consider briefly the 
last, and in some respects, perhaps, the 
most brilliant, of all the discoveries of 
Graham. His researches on the subject 
form a series laid before the Royal 
Society; the last only two months 
before his death. His first paper, on 
the absorption of gases, led to the re- 
searches on gaseous diffusion ; these led 
to liquid diffusion, and this again to 
dialysis and the theory of colloids and 
crystalloids, while this last directly con- 
ducted him to his latest discovery—a 
great climax in the train of thought 
which ran through all his principal 
memoirs, and guided his inquiries on 
the related parts of chemistry and physics 
for a period of forty years. In his later 
investigations Mr. Graham was assisted 
by a promising young chemist, Mr. W. 
C. Roberts, whose co-operation he grate- 
fully acknowledges in several papers. 

A film of india-rubber, such as little 
toy balloons are made of, is impervious 
to air or gas, but has the power of lique- 
fying the gases oxygen and nitrogen, of 
which our atmosphere is composed. 
They penetrate its substance as liquids, 
and appear again on the other side as 
gases. But 2} times more oxygen passes 
through than nitrogen. The colloid 
septum keeps back half the nitrogen, 
and allows the other half to pass through 
with the whole of the oxygen. “The 
film is thus a dialytic sieve.” This fact 
being discovered, and known for some 
time, Graham seized upon a remarkable 
observation of two foreign chemists, 
Deville and Troost, that hydrogen passes 
rapidly through plates of iron and pla- 
tinum at a high temperature ; and drew 
the conclusion, warranted by his own 
experiments, that these and other metals 
act as colloidal septa in liquefying and 
condensing hydrogen, as in the case of 
the india-rubber film above mentioned. 
The strong mutual repulsion of the 
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gaseous molecules resists chemical combi- 
nation, and limits their power of passing 
into the minute pores of solids. These 
are more accessible to liquids than to 
gases, and it must be in the liquid state 
that they pass, becoming air again if 
they make good their escape. The con- 
clusion is fully warranted that the soft 
colloidal metals—iron, platinum, and 
palladium—have a dialytic action ; they 
have a “solution affinity,” and act like 
septa in dissolving and absorbing gases, 
and have a power of separating hydrogen 
from other gases. This conclusion was 
established by a series of experiments 
running through several years, and 
occupying three or four memoirs; as 
also the conclusion that these are almost 
the only metals which thus absorb gases, 
while hydrogen and carbonic oxide are 
almost the only gases on which metals 
thus act—palladium on hydrogen, iron 
on carbonic oxide. Palladium, at ordi- 
nary temperatures, absorbs from 600 to 
950 times its own volume of hydrogen, 
which does not again part from it except 
under the influence of a high tempera- 
ture; and the same affinity holds in 
regard to iron and carbonic oxide—6 
or 8 volumes of which are absorbed, or 
as Graham termed it, occluded, by one 
volume of iron when heated to redness, 
and which does not part from the iron 
when it cools. The quantity of hydrogen 
which can be introduced into palladium 
at a high temperature is small, but it is 
still present, and travels through the 
metal by a process like that by which 
carbon pervades iron in the formation of 
steel. Graham held, indeed, that his col- 
loid theory was the true explanation of 
the formation of steel: the carbon must 
first be converted into-carbonic oxide, 
which is then absorbed as a liquid by the 
colloid metallic septum, and so permeates 
the whole mass. At a very high tempera- 
ture the permeability of a palladium 
plate by hydrogen was very great, the 
velocity being enormous ; but the plate 
was not permeable to any other gas. 
Now the peculiar action of hydrogen 
and the hydrides has much analogy to 
that of metallic oxides and chlorides ; 
and a suspicion had long haunted the 


minds of chemists that this marvellous 
substance, the most singular, perhaps, 
in the whole range of inorganic nature, 
was a metallic vapour; and in this view 
of its nature Faraday long ago attempted 
its reduction to the liquid form by 
intense cold and pressure. In the hypo- 
thesis of the lightest body in nature 
being a metallic vapour, there is no ante- 
cedent improbability : several metals 
volatilize most readily, and are had from 
mixtures by distillation, while three 
known metals have a specific gravity 
less than 1. Dr. W. Allen Miller, in 
his admirable treatise on chemistry lately 
published, mentions (4th ed. ii 312) 
that the beams in the chimneys of smelt- 
ing furnaces and retineries get charged 
or studded throughout with crystals of 
copper and gold; and that of the lead 
15 per cent. escapes up the chimney, 
and would be lost if not arrested ; while 
metals the most dense and obdurate can 
be instantaneously dispersed by an 
electric discharge or a powerful burning 
glass, 

The powerful condensation of hydro- 
gen by palladium bronght out the strong 
probability that palladium with its 
occluded hydrogen was really a metallic 
alloy ; and as alloys have a peculiar set 
of properties in relation to those of the 
metals which make them up, Mr. Gra- 
ham now instituted a-series of experi- 
ments to determine whether the com- 
pound of palladium and hydrogen had 
such a class of properties. These re- 
searches were completely successful ; the 
physical, chemical, aud magnetical pro- 
perties, in their relations alike to the 
two components and to other substances, 
clearly show that the compound is a 
true alloy. To its being such the fact 
that nearly all the hydrogen can be 
driven off by great heat is not a tenable 
objection, since we know that when 
brass is exposed to a high temperature 
the zinc is driven off and the copper left 
remaining. To the metal of which 
hydrogen is the vapour, Graham gave 
the name of hydrogenium in conformity 
with the usual nomenclature; and 
though he did not succeed in obtaining 
it in a separate form, it is now accepted 














by chemists as a new metal. He was 
able, however, to ascertain many of its 
properties. It is a little lighter than 
potassium, but heavier than lithium, 
the specific gravity being fixed at °733 ; 
it must be solid, and have a white me- 
tallic aspect, and it must possess tenacity 
and conduct the electric spark like 
the vapour of mercury and atmospheric 
air. Though the metal has not yet 
been had in a separate form, the alloy 
is made easily. On the occasion of 
M. Dumas’ éloge in London last year 
on Faraday, a medal of this alloy was 
struck to commemorate the event and in 
honour of Graham, whose great discovery 
had been just completed. 

During the progress of the researches 
which led to this discovery, and before 
the metallic nature of hydrogen had been 
established, another discovery intimately 
related to it was made by Graham. 

To estimate aright the vast importance 
and interest of both discoveries, we must 
take them in connection with the recent 
revelations of the spectroscope regarding 
the constitution of the universe. He 
knew, as we have seen, that soft colloidal 
iron, made from its ore in our earth, 
absorbed or occluded within it a con- 
siderable volume of carbonic oxide ; and 
reflecting that, if a piece of such com- 
pound were taken up by a chemist and 
analysed, it would show him in what 
kind of atmosphere the metal had been 
burnt, he began te wonder and inquire 
whether soft colloid iron from regions 
beyond the earth would be found to 
contain any occluded gas. If it did so, 
the gas would indicate the state of the 
atmosphere in which that iron had been 
burnt. Now meteoric iron is extra- 
telluric ; and hydrogen occurred to him 
as a probable gas, inasmuch as some 
time before this, Dr. Allen Miller and 
Mr. Huggins had found the hydrogen 
lines in the spectra of several stars, in 
whose atmosphere also the incandescent 
vapours of iron and other terrestrial ele- 
ments were known to exist. Does, then, 
meteoric iron contain occluded hydrogen 
as it ought if burnt in a hydrogen atmo- 
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sphere? No time was lost in attempting 
to answer this question. He obtained 
a specimen of the Lenarto meteorite—an 
iron pure and malleable, without stony 
admixture—and analysed it. His con- 
jecture was fully verified. Out of this 
lump of meteoric iron he extracted three 
times its own bulk of gas, collected it in 
a tube, tested it as hydrogen, and burnt 
it. Now this volume of gas’ is three 
times as much as that which under ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure can be forced 
into malleable iron. The metallic mass 
therefore must at last have found itself 
in a state of ignition as a metallic vapour 
in a dense atmosphere ; and the inference 
is forced upon us that the meteorite 
“has been extruded from a dense hydro- 
gen atmosphere, for which we must look 
beyond the light cometary matter float- 
ing about within the limits of the solar 
system.” It must have come to us from 
the far-off regions of interstellar space, 
“ holding imprisoned within it and bear- 
ing to us the hydrogen of the stars.” 

The results of these two inquiries, in 
which the train of thought and research 
pursued by Graham from the first finds 
its culminating point, were as opportune 
in time as they were novel and grand. 
The spectroscope reveals the astounding 
fact that hydrogen is burning far out amid 
the stellar spaces. A fiery messenger from 
thence reaches this “speck of Earth” 
in its long and rapid flight, and bears to 
the delighted vision of the astonished 
philosopher a specimen of this very 
hydrogen of the stars “occluded” in 
iron, as he had imprisoned it in his 
laboratory; thus confirming by the 
faultless evidence of weight and measure 
the wondrous, fast-crowding discoveries 
of the spectroscope, and attesting, in the 
wide dispersion over the universe of the 
terrestrial elements, the Creator’s Unity 
in Working and Economy of Power. 
Science has rarely achieved such triumphs 
as these ; and seldom has there been a 
more fitting reward for a lifelong, earnest, 
humble scrutiny of Nature’s mysteries, 
than the halo which they shed around 
the last days of Thomas Graham. 
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A NIGHT IN CUMBERLAND. 


In silence slept the mossy ground, 
Forgetting bird and breeze ; 

In towering silence slept around 
The Spanish chesnut-trees ; 

Their trailing blossom, feathery-fair, 


Made heavy sweetness in the air. 


All night she pondered, long and long, 
Alone with lake and lawn ; 

She heard a soft untimely song, 
But slept before the dawn: 


When eyes no more can wake and weep, 


A pensive wisdom comes with sleep. 


“OQ love,” she said, ‘‘O man of men, 
O passionate and true ! 
Not once in all the years again 
As once we did we do; 
What need the dreadful end to tell? 
We know it and we knew it well.” 


“© love,” she said, “‘O king of kings, 
My master and my joy, 

Are we too young for bitter things 
Who still are girl and boy ? 

Too young we won, we cherish yet 


That dolorous treasure of regret.” 


Then while so late the heavens delayed 
Their solemn trance to break, 

Her sad desiring eyes were stayed 
Beyond the lucid lake ; 

She saw the grey-blue mountains stand, 


Great guardians of the charmed land. 
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A Night in Cumberland. 


Above her brows she wove and wound 
Her gold hellenic hair ; 

She stood like one whom kings have crowned 
And God has fashioned fair ;— 

So sweet on wakened eyes will gleam 

The flying phantom of a dream. 


Or so, inarched in veiling vine, 
The Syran priestess sees 

Those amethystine straits enshrine 
The sleeping Cyclades ; 

For Delos’ height is purple still, 

The old unshaken holy hill 


**O love,” she said, “tho’ sin be sin, 
And woe be bitter woe, 

Short-lived the hearts they house within, 
And they like those will go ;— 

The primal Beauty, first and fair, 


Is evermore and everywhere. 


“And when the faint and fading star 
In early skies is sweet, 

In silence thither from afar 
Thy heart and mine shal! meet ; 

Deep seas our winged desire shall know, 


And lovely summer, lovely snow. 


“ And whensoever bards shall sing— 
However saints shall pray— 
Whatever sweet and happy thing 
The painter brings to day,— 
Their heavenly souls in heaven shall be, 
And thou with these, and I with thee. 


“ And God,”—she said, and hushed a while, 
“And God” but, half begun, 

Thro’ tears serener than a smile, 
Her song beheld the sun :— 


When souls no more can dream and pray, 





Celestial hope will dawn with day. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S SCHOOLBOY: A BIOGRAPHY 


BY EDWARD 


Lorp Macavtay, in one of the Essays 
which he contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, alludes prophetically to the time 
“ when some traveller from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s.” This prediction became 
famous as soon as it appeared ; and the 
hero of it, though as yet unborn, at- 
tained at once a notoriety which many 
travellers of our day, with all the ad- 
vantages of birth, have been unable to 
achieve. It is not extraordinary that a 
reputation, so easily made, should have 
been quickly lost. Thirty years have 
scarcely elapsed, and “ Lord Macaulay’s 
New Zealander” has already sunk into 
a very insignificant place amongst 
pseudo-historical characters. This, as 
we have said, is hardly to be wondered 
at; though it may be very deservedly 
deplored. The very New Zealander, of 
whose future existence we moderns 
think and speak so lightly, may possibly 
be more closely connected with any one 
of ourselves than we are at all aware. 
Any man who carelessly reads these 
pages, or still more carelessly passes 
them by, may be himself already des- 
tined to emigrate, and to become, by 
intermarriage with some native New 
Zealand beauty, the lineal ancestor of 
that great man concerning whose adven- 
tures so much has been foretold. In 
one respect, certainly, our traveller has 
been very unkindly treated. There 
were none, even at the time of his 
greatest popularity, to write his bio- 
graphy. It may, of course, be urged 
that the history of the life of a man 
who had never lived would partake in 
great measure of the character of a 
purely imaginative work. Such a book 
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might at least be referred by Mr. Carlyle 
to that “semi-illicit species of composi- 
tion—the historic novel.” But though 
difficulties might lie in the way, we 
cannot help expressing our regret that, 
in an age like the present of literary 
curiosities, no one should have been 
found to inaugurate a new branch of 
composition, and to cultivate a popular 
taste for imaginary biographies. Even 
as Herr Wagner is giving us the music 
of the future, so might some one, surely, 
provide us with the words. The amount 
of glory to be won in the new field is 
simply inestimable. Any man who 
troubles himself to consult authorities 
may write a tolerable history of the 
past. It requires no very great abilities 
to be a chronicler of contemporary 
events. But to give a detailed account 
of occurrences which have still to occur, 
—to become a literary Pygmalion, and 
create the memoirs of a man as yet un- 
born, —this demands more than ordinary 
talent. The reward, we fully believe, 
would be proportioned to the labour. 
If we could persuade ourselves that such 
a task fell within our own circle of 
duties, there is no biography which we 
would have more pleasure in attempting 
than that of Lord Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander. We can fancy the anxiety with 
which we should search in his earlier 
life for traces of that energy which sub- 
sequently prompts him to travel, and 
of that respect for departed greatness 
which induces him to select England as 
his destination. We may picture to 
ourselves the pleasure which we should 
derive from noticing that the same love 
of retirement which in his distant anti- 
podean home tempts him to studies in 
architecture and antiquities, is sufficient, 
even in England, to reconcile him to that 
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solitude where the Cathedral's ruined 
walls rise darkly above him. We should 
long for a peep into his sketch-book ; we 
should envy him the leisure and the 
funds which made his achievement pos- 
sible ; and we should assuredly dwell, 
not without a word of admiration, upon 
his taste for adventure and upon his 
talent for climbing. 

But, howevercompassionately disposed 
we may feel towards one who is fast 
losing a well-won reputation, we must 
still reserve our sincerer and more sacred 
pity for another of Lord Macaulay’s pro- 
tégés, who has never attained to the 
celebrity which he deserves. This is 
“Lord Macaulay’s Schoolboy,” the 
schoolboy par excellence,—the model 
schoolboy of whom all other schoolboys 
are miserably inadequate imitations. 
Those of our readers who are familiar 
with Macaulay’s “ Essays” will not need 
to be reminded of the frequent use 
which the great Edinburgh Reviewer 
makes of the formula, “ Every schoolboy 
knows.” In the “Essays” alone we 
have counted more than twenty passages 
in which direct allusion is made to some 
wonderful young scholar whom the 
writer must have had in his mind. 
There is a theory, we are aware, which 
is held by many respectable critics, that 
the Schoolboy is no more than a myth, 
and that he never had a personal exist- 
ence. We maintain, on the contrary, 
that he was a creature of flesh and 
blood ; and we wonder much how any 
one who professes to have studied the 
“ Essays,” or * Miscellaneous Writings,” 
could have come to any other conclusion. 
We read of his punishments and his 
tears, of the studies which he loved and 
the prizes which he won. The events 
of his life are constantly brought before 
us, with an accuracy of detail which 
quite forbids us to believe that he could 
have been an historical fiction. 

We confess to having held a belief at 
one time that the great writer and the 
character of whom he wrote were one 
and the same person, and that the object 
of Lord Macaulay, in alluding so con- 
stantly to his Schvolboy’s acquirements, 
was to leave behind him materials fur a 


biography of his own early intellectual 
life. But this belief we have now re- 
jected as untenable, for a reason which 
we shall presently state. It is now our 
object to present to our readers as accu- 
rate a memoir of the “ Schoolboy ” as is 
possible under the somewhat unusual 
circumstances. We have collected from 
Lord Macaulay’s writings all the pas- 
sages which seem to us to bear upon our 
subject ; and from these passages we 
have endeavoured to construct some- 
thing like a connected narrative. How- 
ever small the historical merit of the 
result may be, we shall console ourselves 
by reflecting that we have produced a 
work which, if it be not true, may claim 
at least to be original. 

At a very early age, and before we 
have ceased to hear of him as “the pet 
of the nursery,” our Schoolboy com- 
mences his intellectual career by dashing 
his playthings to pieces,! an act to which 
he is prompted, doubtless, by that phi- 
losophical impulse which, we are told, 
induces even children to search for the 
internal truth of things. At the same 
time he institutes a crusade against 
adulteration in the most practical man- 
ner by quarrelling with his food.? In 
the absence of all evidence to prove that 
there was ever anything unusual in his 
physical conformation, we decline to 
believe that the child was at that time 
taller than his father. Once, indeed, 
when mounted on the paternal shoulder, 
he is related to have cried, “ How much 
taller I am than Papa!”* But we con- 
ceive that this remark, even if it were 
ever made, is capable of a very much 
simpler interpretation. It is, however, 
scarcely probable that so silly a thing 
should have been said by a child who 
could already see through the sophistries 
of the historian of British India.* There 
is a very interesting fact in the School- 
boy’s life which must be referred, as it 
should seem, to this period. Lord 
Macaulay was himself present when the 
child asked whether Bonaparte was 

1 Essays, vol. i. p. 83.—The references are 
to the small edition in double columns. 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid, vol. i. p. 321. 

4 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 139. 
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stronger than an elephant.! We have 
attempted, but without success, to obtain 
a list of the books which the young 
student had now read. We have only 
been able to discover that the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” already pleased him better 
than “ Jack the Giant-killer.” ? 
Hitherto, we must remember, our 
hero has not left his father’s roof; he 
cannot, therefore, as yet claim to be 
called a schoolboy. We are taught to 
think of him at this time as a “delightful 
child.”* We are told that “there is a 
grace beyond the reach of affectation in 
his awkwardness, a malice in his inno- 
cence, an intelligence in his nonsense, 
an insinuating eloquence in his lisp.”* 
Soon, as we may fancy, he is sent to 
search for the truth amongst the groves 
of some long-founded academy. Here, 
from the very first, his range of study 
is extensive. He makes himself ac- 
quainted—superficially, perhaps—with 
Linneus ;° he learns by heart the dates 
and adventures of a long line of bar- 
barian kings ;* and even in his least 
thoughtful moods he never omits to 
practise the inductive method.’ At a 
time when ordinary boys are heating 
their imaginations with badly-written 
histories,* our intelligent child applies 
himself to the Epitomes of Goldsmith, 
considering them to afford, not a task, 
but a pleasure.? From these he derives 
his first knowledge of constitutional 
history ; we subsequently find him quot- 
ing from Goldsmith instances in which 
sovereigns have allied themselves with 
the people against the aristocracy, and in 
which the nobles have allied themselves 
with the people against the sovereign.'? 
At the age of twelve, as we have 
roughly calculated, our Schoolboy ap- 
pears to have first been troubled with 
religious scruples. It is, doubtless, to 
this stage of his career that the scanty 
information which has been handed 
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down to us respecting his later home 
life must be considered to relate. It 
was found necessary to compel him to 
attend family worship, and to forbid 
him to read irreligious books.! He 
refused once to learn his catechism, and 
was punished by being sent to bed 
without his supper.* He constantly 
played truant at church time, and for 
this fault frequent tasks were set him.’ 
Upon one occasion, when he ventured 
to display the precocity of his talents 
by expressing impious opinions before 
his brothers and sisters, his father cut 
short the controversy with a horse- 
whip.* Under troubles such as these 
he had recourse for consolation to 
the society of his favourite authors. 
Homer’ and Cervantes °—in wretched 
translations—were his constant com- 
panions. He knew Don Quixote’s lan- 
tern jaws and Sancho’s broad cheeks 
as well as the faces of his own play- 
fellows.’ Want of space forbids us 
to dwell any longer upon the dear clas- 
sical recollections of his childhood,— 
the old school-room, the dog-eared Vir- 
gil, the holiday, the first prize, the tears 
so often shed and so quickly dried.® 
We must hasten forward to the time 
when the Schoolboy, as may be believed, 
adopted for his motto that celebrated 
saying of ‘Lord Bacon, “I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province.” 

He now began to take especial de- 
light in the study of history; and here 
his enormous powers of memory served 
him in good stead. He never forgot a 
detail, however apparently unimportant. 
He could tell, for example, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, who it was that impri- 
sonel Montezuma,’ who = strangled 
Atahualpa,!® or how Montrose was exe- 
cuted.!4 His allusions in conversation 
to facts of ancient history were so 
pregnant with sense and learning that, 


1 Essays, vol. ii. p. 61. 2 Thid. 
3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 62. 
5 Thid. vol. i. p. 156. 
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compared with them, the quotations 
and classical stories of the great Pitt 
appear trite indeed. But ancient his- 
tory, as the Schoolboy well knew, could 
furnish him with something more than 
mere classical allusions:* he studied 
the records of antiquity, to gain from 
them lessons which should guide him 
in his future career. He fully appre- 
ciated his own talents, and he felt that 
in public life alone could he find full 
scope for them. The affectation of 
ignorance, which might have been par- 
doned in a boy of his years,® could 
never be laid to his charge; he was also 
free from any artificial excess of mo- 
desty. He resolved, therefore, to be a 
statesman. To practise himself in Eng- 
lish composition and in oratory, he de- 
voted much of his time to writing essays 
and speaking at a school debating club. 
Amongst other works he produced a 
theme on the death of Leonidas,* a 
paper upon the thesis—Odisse quem 
leseris,? and also a description of the 
Plague of 1527, concerning which de- 
scription we can hardly believe that 
it was worthless, since the Schoolboy 
himself thought it “much finer than 
the incomparable introduction of the De- 
cameron.” ® Of his prowess as a debater 
we are enabled to speak very highly. We 
read that he was the equal of Isocrates 
in rhetoric,’ and of Dr. Johnson in ar- 
gument.S We are told, again, that the 
proceedings of the debating club which 
the Schoolboy attended, contrasted not 
unfavourably with the discussion in the 
Convention held at Paris on the 21st 
of December, 1792.” 

Little, as we imagine, need be said of 
our hero’s knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages. It is true that his 
Latin verses were as good as those of 
Addison ;!° but we must remember that 
to be a verse-writer is no rare accom- 


1 Essays, vol. i. p. 294. 
2 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 126. 
> Essays, vol. i. p. 267. 
* Ibid. vol. i. p. 30. ° Ibid. vol. i. p. 236, 
® Ibid. vol. i. p. 42. 
Miscellaneous Writings, p. 78. 
Ibid. p. 324. ® Ibid. p. 243. 
1 Tbid. p. 103. 


plishment. Many clever boys, whose 
knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome is very super- 
ficial, sometimes have the knack of 
versification.! It is true, again—to 
compare the Schoolboy once more with 
the great lexicographer—that he was as 
deeply read as Dr. Johnson in the works 
of Greek authors, and that he under- 
stood them very nearly as well; * but it 
should not be forgotten that a know- 
ledge of Greek, which would have been 
thought respectable at Oxford in the 
reign of Queen Anne, is evidently less 
than that which many lads may be ex- 
pected to carry away every year from 
Eton and Rugby. We need not stay 
to compare the scholarship of our hero 
with that of the late Mr. Croker ;* nor 
will we dwell upon the fact that the 
former would have been right, and that 
the latter was wrong, as to the possible 
meanings of “ puella” °—the estimation 
in which Lucina’s beauty should rightly 
be held *—or the true interpretation of 
the phrase Ovyrot dito? We could 
tell, if we would, how the illustrious 
Pitt was guilty of false quantities at 
which the Schoolboy would have shud- 
dered ;§ and how Atterbury and his 
confederacy committed, during their con- 
troversy with Bentley upon the spurious 
letters of Phalaris, disgraceful blunders 
for which the Schoolboy would have 
been whipped.’ But we conceive that 
we should scarcely add to our hero's 
fame by comparing his critical acumen 
with that of those Christ Church scho- 
lars who allowed themselves to be im- 
posed upon by classical imitations so 
feebly and rudely executed.” Besides, 
to borrow Lord Macaulay’s words, “ we 
are ashamed to detain our readers with 
this fourth-form learning.” " 

If multiplied acquirements and ver- 
satility of genius can ensure success in 
life, then of a truth was that prospect 
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a fair one which opened before the 
Schoolboy as he entered his fifteenth 
year. He had mastered philosophy at 
an age when most scholars are only 
beginning to study it. He had thought 
enough on the Divine Attributes, the 
Origin of Evil, the Necessity of. Human 
Actions, and the Foundation of Moral 
Obligation, to be fully entitled to the 
praise which Voltaire gives to Zadig ;! 
he could laugh at the jargon which had 
imposed on Bacon.? He had acquired 
by practice a singular facility in trans- 
mitting his thoughts to others, whether 
by writing or speech. His style was 
elegant, and probably free from those 
“fine things which boys of fifteen ad- 
mire ;”* his remarks made in general 
conversation do not appear to have ever 
fallen below the intellectual level of a 
Boswell. * 

Of the Schoolboy’s politics we have 
not much to say. He was probably a 
Liberal; but he was assuredly never a 
bigot. He was intimately acquainted 
with the fundamental maxims of our 
polity ;> and he could criticise the policy 
which the Liberals of the 17th century 
adopted towards the native Irish,® no 
less than the attitude which the Con- 
servatives of his own day assumed with 
reference to Reform. 

Our authorities up to this point have 
kept us fully informed as to the im- 
portant events in the Schoolboy’s in- 
tellectual life ; but, after he has passed 
his fifteenth year, for some mysterious 
reason, we hear of him no more. This 


1 Essays, vol. ii. p. 129, 

2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 319. 

3 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 184. 
« Essays, vol. i. p. 176. 
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appears to us the most extraordinary 
fact in his very extraordinary life. Is it 
possible that he quarrelled with Lord 
Macaulay, who thereupon determined to 
chronicle his successes no longer? Can 
it be that the great promise of the boy 
failed to be fulfilled in the man? Or 
are we to solve our difficulty by boldly 
asserting that the Schoolboy emigrated 
to New Zealand in his sixteenth year, 
and that he will be heard of no more 
until some Maori descendant of his shall 
represent him on the banks of the 
Thames? We confess that we are little 
pleased with any of the hitherto sug- 
gested explanations of the problem. We 
have given much attention to the point; 
and, after careful weighing of proba- 
bilities, have arrived at a conclusion 
which we reluctantly pronounce to be 
the true one. Our opinion is that Lord 
Macaulay ceased to speak of the School- 
boy after the age of fifteen because it 
was at that age that the Schoolboy died. 
The intense application, the unceasing 
brain-work, which had been the pleasure 
of his life, proved the cause of his death: 
he himself had winged the shaft which 
struck him down. It was indeed a sad 
fate to have laboured, and to have shown 
no public fruit of that labour; to have 
died prematurely, while as yet unborn 
into the literary world. 

We feel that any remarks of ours 
upon the story which we have attempted 
to tell would be as a farce after a tragedy ; 
but we cannot help briefly expressing 
our satisfaction that it should have been 
permitted to us to collect into a narrative, 


however unworthily, the achievements of . 


a hero in whose case justice had been so 
long delayed as to have appeared likely 
to be eternally denied. 
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, FIFINE: A STORY OF MALINES. 


BY KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, 


¥. 


Two days passed: Fifine went about 
her work, flushed, and with red swollen 
eyelids ; but when she came into the 
sitting-room to her mother she contrived 
to look bright and cheerful. La mére 
Jacqueline watched the girl silently. 
Monsieur Dusecq’s name had not been 
spoken between them since his visit, for 
Fifine contrived to avoid being alone 
with her mother, and feigned to fall 
asleep as soon as she was in bed. But 
La mére Jacqueline slept lightly, and as 
she lay awake thinking of this marriage 
of Fifine’s, it seemed to her that the 
child was restless and moaned in her 
sleep. 

The third day was a jour de féte: it 
was long since the crippled woman had 
been to hear mass, and Madame pro- 
posed that Fifine should get a chair and 
go with her mother to the Grande 
Messe at eleven o'clock. 

In her heart Madame Popot thought 
this would be a good opportunity of meet- 
ing Monsieur Dusecq ; it seemed to the 
good woman that the courtship made 
slow progress. 

“Ma foi,” she said to herself, as she 
went to the Cathedral,—Madame was 
much too good a Catholic to wash on a 
festival of the Church,—“ love-making is 
altered since my time. One would have 
thought a man would like to look at the 
woman he means to marry.” 

She wronged Monsieur Dusecq. He 
had been charmed with his pretty, 
blushing fiancée; but, alas! a public 
dinner was to be held at the Hétel de 
Grue, and ever since Sunday the chef’s 
brain had been actively at work in the 
preparation and contriving of certain 
new <ishes to grace the feast. 

The nave of the Cathedral was already 
full, but Madame Popot elbowed her 
way till she found a vacant chair within 





view of the high altar. Fifine and her 
mother had gone in by a small door 
opening into one of the transepts ; there 
was more space here, and they got two 
chairs in front of the side altar. 

Fifine was sorry when the service 
came to an end. She had never found 
so much happiness in church as she had 
lately found there, though her mother 
had trained her to be devout. She had 
been too much absorbed to look round 
her; but La mére Jacqueline, sitting a 
little behind—-sitting, too, when others 
knelt—had been observant of troubled 
glances cast on her daughter by a tall, 
dark-eyed man in the garbof a fisherman. 
The mass was over, and they came out 
into the porch; while Fifine was slowly 
helping her mother into the chair again, 
the stranger pushed out of the crowd, 
and offered his services. La mére Jac- 
queline looked quickly at her daughter, 
but Fifine hung down her head. 

The bearers trotted on with the chair, 
a queer, clumsy contrivance, and Michel 
followed side by side with Fifine. 

“ Does your mother know who I am?” 
he asked. 

“T have not told her anything, and no 
more has been said about the marriage.” 

“ Bon !”—Michel looked smiling— 
“ Allons, my child! I have a sure 
hope all will go well. I want to 
speak to thee of our future. Thou hast 
shown a true woman’s faith in loving 
me, my Fifine ; for what dost thou know 
of me except that I catch fish in the 
river? Allons!”—the colour rose in his 
face—“I may as well confess at once 
that I am an idle fellow, a good-for- 
nothing.” 

Fifine iooked at him with wide won- 
dering eyes, and Michel smiled. 

“ Not as thou thinkest, little one. I 
worked hard enough once. I was a 
sailor; but in a storm I got entangled 
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when the mast fell, and this arm’—he 
touched his left sleeve—“ is almost use- 
less in respect of strength. I came home 
to Louvain, and was nursed by some 
good Sceurs there—I have no mother 
or sisters, Fifine. It was a long, tedious 
illness, for my shoulder was also in- 
jured, and it seemed to make an idle 
fellow of me. I have been well for a 
year, and yet I have never troubled to 
work except just to earn the few sous I 
need by catching fishin the river. Now, 
Fifine, what do you think of me? Will 
you give me up for Monsieur Dusecq ?” 

They walked along discreetly side by 
side behind the chair, but Fitine gave 
her lover a look which satisfied him. 

“T can’t make it out,” he said. “TI 
used to be hard-working, but then I had 
my mother to help. If I had a wife, 
Fifine, I feel I should work again ; but 
I must first make a home for her. Is it 
not so?” 

Fifine’s eyes were full of love and trust 
as she looked up at her lover. The heavy 
cloud that had made all her future look 
so grey and dim lifted. A warm flood 
of sunshine came pouring into her heart, 
it sparkled through her pulses. The 
strong hopefulness of his words and his 
voice buoyed her up in her implicit 
faith; and, like the child beside the 
river who fancies that because the water 
floats the weeds that star its surface, it 
will float him too, so it seemed to Fifine 
that Michel’s confidence must influence 
her aunt and her mother also. Poor 
little trusting Fifine! she bad yet to 
learn how much love has to do with 
trust. 

When they reached the bridge, Fifine 
paused. ‘Good-bye now,” she said ; 
“it is best to part here.” 

Michel raised his cap. There were 
people coming and going across the 
bridge, and he would not expose Fifine 
to remark by a more lover-like farewell. 

“ Adieu, my well-beloved!” he said. 
“T have a project, but I will not speak 
of it till its success is certain.” There 
was a wistful tenderness in his eyes 
that made Fifine sad in spite of herself. 

Every step she took along the quay 
increased this sadness. It is always difli- 


cult to keep up hopefulness in which 
there is an amount of unreality when 
surrounded by the associations of daily 
life. There were the heaps of coal and 
the vermilion tiles—there was the old 
erane, and the brown-sailed barge that 
had come up the canal yesterday. And 
when Aunt Popot came out under 
the archway, and asked them if they 
had seen Monsieur Dusecq at the Ca- 
thedral, a pall seemed to be flung over 
Fifine’s hope of deliverance, and she 
shuddered at the living grave which her 
life seemed destined to fill. 

La mére Jacqueline was seldom talka- 
tive, but to-day she was more silent than 
ever. Madame Popot rolled in and out 
during the afternoon, now setting a chair 
in its place, now pulling some yellow 
leaves off the fuchsias and geraniums 
in the window. She was expecting a 
visitor. 

The table @héte at La Grue was at 
five o’clock, and when the chimes went 
three-quarters past four, Madame Popot 
gave up expecting; she went upstairs 
and came down again in cloak and hood, 
her spotless white cap-strings drawn into 
the largest of starched bows, and an- 
nounced her intention of paying a visit 
to the sick child of La grosse Margotin. 

La mére Jacqueline drew a deep 
breath. Margotin lived as far as the 
Porte des Capucins, and Sister Popot’s 
walking powers were of the slowest. 
The poor crippled woman rejoiced ; she 
was longing for a talk with her darling. 


VI. 


La bre JacQue.ine sat crouched up 
in her usual corner, but not in the pa- 
tient, uncomplaining attitude that had 
grown so habitual. She was rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, wring- 
ing the feeble hands that lay on her lap. 

“Oh, my child! my child!” the poor 
woman murmured ; “and to think that 
I have asked of thee so hard a sacri- 
fice !” 

For, in the artless confession that she 
had drawn from Fifine, the mother had 
seen plainly the motive of her child’s 




















consent to the marriage with Monsieur 
Dusecq. 

“Tt must not be,” said La mére Jac- 
queline. “It would be sin to marry 
this old man while she loves the young 
one ; she must not be sacrificed for my 
sake ; and yet what can I do? I cannot 
go against Elise ; and who is to say what 
this Michel Van Oorst may be? He may 
only be trifling with my poor Fifine.” 

Sut formidable as it seemed to the 
timid woman to appeal to her strong- 
willed, strong-voiced sister, it must be 
done; and she sat waiting with a beating 
heart the return of Madame Popot. 

She came sooner than La mére Jacque- 
line expected. Margotin had presented 
her employer with an immense bunch 
of marigolds from her little garden, and 
the portly laundress buried her pink 
cheeks in this, and gave a prodigious 
sniff before she so much as looked at 
La mére Jacqueline. When she did 
look up, her sister saw something was 
amiss, and she felt more timid than 
ever. She must speak all the same 
—she must appeal to Elise, and see if 
she would not find some means to break 
off the marriage before Monsieur Dusecq 
came again to see Fifine. 

“Bah!” Madame Popot unhooked her 
cloak and flung it on a chair,and then she 
flung herself into another chair, which 
squeaked and groaned at the sudden 
weight. “I am exhausted—Bah, see 
what comes of having too good a heart. 
I go to see a sick child, and in return 
1 get destroyed with fatigue and vexed 
also.” 

“What has vexed thee, my sister?” 
La mére Jacqueline spoke in a soothing 
voice, but it seemed to irritate Madame 
Popot. 

“ Aha, Jacqueline, that is not for 
thee to know all at once.” The fat 
woman spoke angrily; she felt she had 
been ill-used. “‘ Wherethenis la petite?” 

“She is in her bedroom ; but stay, 
Elise ——” 

Madame Popot was half-way to the 
door ; she looked wrathfully over her 
shoulder—* Why should I stay? I have 
something to question Fifine about, and 
the sooner the better.” 
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“Elise.” There was something so 
solemn and yet so beseeching in the 
tone that Madame Popot faced round 
towards her sister—she was not molli- 
fied, but she was restrained. 

“T want you to sit down and listen,” 
said La mére Jacqueline, 

Madame Popot puffed out her pink 
cheeks, and sat down with her plump 
hands folded on the slant where her lap 
should have been. 

“ Eh bien!” she said with a sharpness 
quite at variance with the repose of 
her attitude—and La mére Jacqueline’s 
heart grew heavier still. 

“You must not be angry, Elise; at 
least, I hope you will not,”’—her voice 
was quavering and timid, and fear is 
about the most irritating quality that 
can be brought to bear on the nerves 
of an angry woman; “but I am afraid 
it will not be right that this marriage 
should go on.” 

“This marriage—not go on ”—came 
out in two gasps, and then Madame 
Popot fell back in her chair—she was 
almost choked. 

“Fifine does not like Monsieur 
Dusecq, and he is too old; and, besides, 
Elise, the child loves another person.” 

The poor woman pressed her weak 
hands together; she hardly knew how 
she got the words out, the room and the 
flowers on the window-sill, and the great 
orange-coloured bouquet on the table, all 
seemed to be going round and round, for 
La mére Jacqueline knew her sister’s 
anger of old, and shrank from it. 

Madame Popot rose. She seemed to 
dilate as she drew herself stiffly out of 
her chair. 

“ Jacqueline, thou art an imbecile,” 
she stopped and took breath: “this 
marriage is none of thy making; thou 
hast, therefore, no power to unmake 
it.’ Listen, foolish woman: how canst 
thou, feeble as thou art, watch over 
the goings and comings of a girl so 
artful as Fifine? Aha, thou mayest 
shake thy head, but artful is the 
word which truly describes Fifine. 
She must have a husband, and that 
quickly ; a sober, discreet man, who 
will watch her goings and comings. It 
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is much if we keep the matter from M. 
Dusecq’s ears, and so avoid the risk of his 
refusing to fulfil his part. Ma foi, when 
I think how I have been blinded, I have 
not patience to speak. Frifine is a child, 
is she, my sister? An innocent, artless 
child, truly, who goes down to the river- 
side #. beat linen there, and stands 
talking to her lover under the poplar- 
trees. Aha, what sayst thou now, La 
mére Jacqueline ?” 

The mother’s heart felt lightened. 
Madame Popot’s words had conjured up 
at first dim phantoms of doubt. 

“That is the person of whom I 
spoke,” she said eagerly: “she loves 
him; how then can she marry Mon- 
sieur Dusecq ?” 

“Thou art imbecile, Jacqueline.” 
Madame Popot stretched out her hand 
to impose silence. “This lover is a 
vaurien,—a man who, doubtless, meets 
others besides Fifine under the trees,” 
and Madame Popot’s anger grew hot 
again. “Thou art willing to let this 
girl lose the only chance of a repu- 
table marriage that will ever fall to 
her lot, while she throws away her 
reputation with an idle vagabond who 
does not earn a farthing. But I 
also am imbecile to waste words,” ex- 
claimed Madame, grasping a cap-string 
in each hand. “I tell thee, Jacqueline, 
Fifine shall marry Monsieur Dusecq, or 
she never comes inside this door again 
—never.” 

She stamped her feet hard, but her 
sister did not look so frightened now. 

“IT cannot live without my child,” the 
mother said coldly ; “if thou turnest her 
out to starve, Elise, I go along with her.” 

Madame’s face twitched, but she was 
not to be conquered. 

“TI do not want to see thee suffer, 
Jacqueline, but I keep to my word. 
Fifine must keep her promise to 
Monsieur Dusecq. I give her two days, 
and then she must go away.” 


VII. 


Tat night neither mother nor 
daughter got any settled sleep. Her 
aunt had overwhelmed Fifine with 


reproaches, and then the girl had sat 
weeping silently till bed-time. It was 
so hard to know how to act, and while 
she pondered, the words of the preacher 
came back. Surely it was better to 
give up her own happiness than to risk 
her mother’s comfort and welfare! But 
then it was also the happiness of Michel : 
and he loved her so: “ but perhaps men 
are different: he will be sorry at first ; 
but after that he will be consoled ; he 
will see many girls who will make him 
as happy as I could,” sobbed poor Fifine ; 
but her heart seemed unwilling to con- 
sent to her words. 

When Fifine rose next morning, 
Madame Popot was absent. The girl 
got down the pewter jug in which she 
fetched the milk, and took her way to 
the little dairy beyond the bridge. 
Everything looked so pitilessly full of 
blithe sunshine. A woman on a barge 
opposite the crane sat singing to the 
baby on her knees; her husband lay a 
little farther off in a heap of carrots and 
turnips, smoking his pipe and watching 
with delight the crowing movements of 
the infant. 

Farther on she came to a great heap 
of stones shot down on the quay for 
the purpose of mending it, and here 
was a group of ragged boys at play, a 
merry red-capped rascal a-top, defend- 
ing his position against the assaults of 
several younger urchins. 

Their peals of happy laughter made 
Fifine hurry on. 

Just as she reached the bridge, she 
had to step aside out of the path ; two 
children in blue round pinafores and 
white skull-caps sat munching a huge 
piece of bread, uttering shrieks of 
delight as each made a larger hole in 
the slice than the bite which had gone 
before. 

“Oh, how happy to be like them!” 
sighed Fifine ; ‘a month ago I, too, was 
a baby.” 

Her cheeks flushed brightly under 
herhood. She saw Michel crossing the 
bridge ; he was close to her in a minute ; 
she thought he looked wild. 

“Fifine,” his voice had such a strange 
mournful sound that the girl grew 
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pale at once, “I ought not to have 
spoken to you; my hopes are at an 
end. I thought I had got a post on 
the railway, but I cannot have it. I 
know no one here, and the applicant for 
this post must bring a recommendation 
from two respectable inhabitants. Adieu, 
Fifine, try and forget all about such a 
vaurien as I am.” He went on fast— 
he did not dare to stay beside her. 

Fifine drew a long deep breath, and 
looked around her. There was no one 
in sight but the two little children still 
at work on their breakfast, and farther 
on she could still make out the mother 
and child on the barge. She felt stupe- 
fied. She pulled her hood forward ; she 
wanted to shut out the sunshine and 
the short dream that had made life so 
intensely bright. 

Madame Popot breakfasted between 
ten and eleven. She had a cup of coffee 
earlier, but she took this in the wash- 
house. Fifine was surprised at her 
aunt’s gracious manner this morning. 
She gave the girl some money, and bade 
her buy eggs and a melon, and be back 
quickly. 

Fifine was puzzled ; there was sau- 
sage already. Why was her aunt so 
prodigal this morning? She went and 
came back and set the table mechanically, 
too heavy-hearted to notice anything, or 
she must have seen that Madame had put 
on a fresh cap, and that the finest of 
her mother’s fuschias stood in the cen- 
tre of the table. 

She could not realize what had hap- 
pened, but Michel’s words had silenced 
every hope in the poor child’s heart. 

“ Why should I refuse this satisfac- 
tion to my aunt?” she said. “I am 
nothing to Michel; he does not want 
my love. If I marry Monsieur Dusecq, 
I please her and him too, and I secure 
my mother’s future. Am I then so 
selfish as to put myself alone against 
every one ?” 

The struggle was very sore, it went 
on all the morning ; there was no wash- 
ing, but there was plenty of work to be 
done in unsewing lace borders from caps 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, and tacking 
them neatly in little folded packets 
ready for wash to-morrow. As the 
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chimes went three-quarters past ten 
Fifine set her mother’s bouillon and her 
aunt’s bottle of beer on the table. To 
her surprise she saw that her aunt 
too had been busy. The fuschia was 
flanked on one side by the grand melon, 
and on the other by asmoking omelette. 

Before she could think what all this 
meant, there was a tap at the door, and 
her aunt was shaking hands with Mon- 
sieur Dusecq. 

It came to Fifine at that moment that 
her fate was clearly ordered for her. 
There was no use in struggling against 
the doom which consigned her to Mon- 
sieur Dusecq. All the summer of her 
life was ended—it would be always 
winter for her. 

Michel even willed it so. 

Therefore when M. Dusecq came up to 
her, smiling and bowing, and holding out 
his hand, Fifine put hers into it without 
shrinking. She even smiled while Mon- 
sieur Dusecq raised it to his lips. 

La mére Jacqueline held her breath 
in wonder, but Madame Popot grew 
flushed and radiant. She placed a flask 
of Macon on the table, and poured a 
whole glassful out for Fifine. 

The girl tried to listen to her ena- 
moured suitor, tried to smile at his 
jokes, but her head grew hotter and 
heavier, and her hands and feet were 
cold as ice. If her mother would only 
smile and seem happy too, she could 
bear it, but La mére Jacqueline does not 
speak or eat ; she seems scarcely able to 
swallow her broth. 

Monsieur Dusecq breakfasts on his 
love, for it cannot be expected that he 
can eat omelette—he whose omelettes 
are unrivalled. Nevertheless, he gets 
through some huge slices of melon, 
smacks his lips over them too, and has 
some trouble in wiping off the golden 
fragments from his overhanging mous- 
tache. 

He accomplishes this at last, and then 
he turns to Madame Popot: 

‘** Madame, may I have the honour of 
a few moments’ private conversation ?” 

“Whatever does the man want now ?” 
says his hostess; “ did we not settle this 
morning that everything was to be 
arranged without further delay? He is as 
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full of fuss and fidget as an old maid.” 
But she only said this to herself. Her 
bland face wore its roundest smiles, as 
she led the way into the empty washhouse. 

Fifine went up to her mother, and 
put her arms round her neck. 

“My mother, I am willing to marry 
Monsieur Dusecgq ; it is all over with 
Michel, he has said farewell to me. 
Give me your blessing, mother, and do 
not look so sad.” 

She knelt down, but La mére Jacque- 
line was not satisfied. She questioned 
Fitine till she knew the story of Michel's 
disappointed love, and to her too it 
seemed that this marriage was ordained 
by Fate. 

When the others came back they 
found the mother and daughter sitting 
hand-in-hand. 

Monsieur walked slowly up to Fifine 
with his legs very wide apart. 

“ Mademoiselle.” He stopped, and 
fumbled in his pocket. “ Will Made- 
moiselle deign to accept a little souvenir 
from me?” And he held outa gold locket 
in which was a portrait of himself. 

“Thank you.” But Fifine’s hand 
trembled as she took the locket. Then 
Monsieur Dusecq stooped a little and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

The warm blood rushed there in a 
moment, and tears came in her eyes; but 
this was to be expected in a young 
modest girl, and Monsieur Dusecq felt 
triumphant. 

He turned to La mére Jacqueline. 

“T have reason to believe, Madame, 
that I may arrange for the marriage on 
next Saturday.” 

Fifine’s blushes fled. She turned a 
deadly white. La mére Jacqueline 
spoke hurriedly : 

“So soon? I had not thought it 
would be so soon.” 

Monsieur glanced at Madame Popot, 
and in her face he read encouragement. 
“ Does Mademoiselle think it too soon ?” 
he said to Fifine. 

The girl tried to speak, but the words 
only formed themselves, and then fell 
unspoken. At last she found voice, but 
it was forced, not like her own— 

“ T am ready, Monsieur.” 

Monsieur Dusecq was so enraptured 


that he took both her hands in his, and 
kissed her soundingly on each cheek. 
He would have liked to have taken her 
in his arms, only something in the man- 
ner of La mére Jacqueline restrained 
him. But, in the discussion that imme- 
diately ensued about the time to be fixed 
for the ceremony, no one saw the flitting 
colour on the girl’s heart-sick face ; and 
when the arrangement came to an end 
Monsieur Dusecq departed. Madame 
Popot followed him to the door, but he 
seemed unconscious of her presence. 
He turned round and kissed his fingers 
rapturously to Fifine. 

Madame Popot stood under the arch- 
way, and watched him out of sight. 


VU. 


You are not to suppose that Monsieur 
Dusecq lived altogether at the Hotel la 
Grue on the Grande Place. He was to 
be found there from early morning till 
after the evening table d’héte was served, 
in his spotless suit of calico and his 
paper cap, a costume which suited him 
better than any other; it gave him 
height, and set off his glossy dark beard. 

On the evening of the day which 
had decided Fifine’s fate he left the 
hotel in a tight blue frock-coat and still 
tighter salmon-coloured trousers, in 
which he bore a strong resemblance to 
a pincushion, and instead of yoing at 
once to his snug lodging near the Archi- 
episcopal Palace, a quiet shady corner 
so retired that grass grew in among 
the stones of the pathway, he betook 
himself to one of the cafés on the 
Grande Place, ordered a bottle of Stras- 
burg beer, and sat down to play domi- 
noes under the awning in front with a 
friend. 

He played game after game, and still 
he won. He treated his adversary to 
some more beer, and went on winning 
as before. 

“It is no use, Pierre Burghaut ; luck is 
against thee, my friend: and luck to-day 
is for me absolutely in other things than 
dominoes.” He slapped his pockets 
joyfully, nodded to his friend, and then 
took his way home. 

It has been said that Monsieur Du- 
secq’s lodging was in a shady quiet part 
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of the town. It overlooked a smaller 
canal from which the houses rose at once 
without any quay ; and although this is 
a picturesque arrangement, still when 
all is in deep shadow, and the surface of 
the water is encrusted with yellow scum, 
there is a sense of depression in the at- 
mosphere. 

Monsieur Dusecq’s heart sank, and 
he drew a deep involuntary sigh. 

“ Bah ! it is only the contrast from the 
blazingsunshine we hadalittle while ago.” 

He stopped at the open door of his 
lodging. It had been a grand house 
once ; the black marble staircase still re- 
mained to bear witness to its change of 
fortune. 

Outside the door a curious old- 
fashioned chair was standing ; its bearers 
had seemingly deserted it, but in reality 
they were just round the angle of Mon- 
sieur Dusecq’slodging playing at marbles, 
for the chair was the property of Ma- 
dame Popot, and when it was used the 
good laundress usually secured the ser- 
vices of a couple of gamins from the quay. 

But Monsieur Dusecq hardly remarked 
the chair, he was so troubled by his in- 
creasing depression. 

“Ma foi!” and he laid his hand on 
his chest, “it is perhaps the melon.” 

This idea having cheered him mar- 
vellously, he went up the flight of stone 
steps to the old-fashioned hooded door- 
way, flourishing his cane as he went. 
He started back in stupefied astonish- 
ment ; sitting on the horse-hair bench at 
the foot of the black marble staircase 
was the mother of Fifine, the woman he 
had looked on as an immoveable cripple! 

“Madame,” he bowed and then he 
stuttered, for there was no use in asking 
his future mother-in-law to walk up 
stairs to his rooms. It was possible that 
she had no legs, and he might be ex- 
pected to carry her. 

His forehead grew clammy at this, 
but La mére Jacqueline helped his per- 
plexity. 

“ Monsieur,”"—her sweet faint voice 
thrilled through even Monsieur Dusecq, 
—“T hope you will pardon me: I want 
to speak to you very much, and I got 
myself carried to your house.” 

‘“‘ Then she is carried ; I knew it,” and 


the chef rubbed his hands with self- 
complacency. 

“ But I cannot carry her.” He made 
a grimace. “She must stay here.” He 
smiled. “Madame, I am your most de- 
voted.” 

He had been standing hat in hand, 
but he waved it gracefully to and fro, as 
if thereby signifying his willingness to 
fly all over Belgium if Madame required 
such a service. 

“ Monsieur,” said La mére Jacqueline, 
in an uncertain fluttered voice, “my 
daughter cannot marry you.” 

Monsieur Dusecq’s hat paused in its 
gyrations, and then fell on the floor, 
describing a circle as it rolled round the 
widely set feet of its owner. 

But Monsieur Dusecq had lived too 
long in the world to be daunted by a 
crippled woman—a woman he strongly 
suspected of being the dependant of her 
sister Madame Popot, and the wisdom his 
world had taught Monsieur Dusecq was 
that dependantsshould besent tothe wall. 

“ Plait-il, Madame?” He had quite 
recovered himself, and he put his head 
on one side and his hands in the pockets 
of the salmon-coloured trousers. 

La mére Jacqueline flushed. This 
man had seemed so kind and good- 
natured at her sister’s that she had not 
counted on resistance. She looked up 
in his face ; there was an expression in 
his puckered-up lips and drawn-down 
eyebrows near akin to contempt. 

“My daughter Fifine cannot marry 
you, Monsieur,” she repeated slowly ; 
“and when I have told you why, I 
think you will not care to marry her— 
she loves some one else.” 

The change in Monsieur’s face re- 
sembled the change in one of those 
transformation pictures where a pull of 
the string works wonders. 

Down came his lips and parted into 
a round O; his eyebrows got out of their 
slant at once and knitted savagely. 

“‘Loves—some—one—else!” his words 
sounded as if they had come some dis- 
tance and were out of breath. ‘ Bah, 
Madame, what are the fancies of a 
young girl ? Nothing. Console yourself, 
Madame, I shall marry your daughter on 
Saturday.” 
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La mére Jacqueline shook her head : 
she was no longer nervous, she was 
indignant, and her voice did not flutter 
this time. 

“Monsieur, you are aware that the 
law requires my consent to this mar- 
riage, and you have not asked me for it.” 

“‘ Madame, your silence implied con- 
sent ; it is too late to withdraw it.” 

“ T know I should have spoken out 
sooner, but at first I was ignorant of my 
daughter’s feelings; though from the 
first, Monsieur, I have thought you too 
old for Fifine.” 

“Too old?” and here the chef gave 
vent to a most unrestrained imprecation. 
“You will excuse me, Madame, but I am 
in my prime of vigour. Parbleu! that I, 
with a beard in which is not one white 
hair, should be taxed with age! Too old! 
Ciel!” 

He spun round and round like a cock- 
chafer. He had a dim feeling that he 
should like to toss the poor little cripple 
up to the ceiling if he could make 
up his mind to touch her. At last he 
stood still, planted his legs wider apart 
than ever, and looked severely at La 
mére Jacqueline. 

“Excuse me, Madame, but I cannot 
admit your interference; Madame Popot 
is the arbiter of my destiny, Madame 
Popot introduced me to your daughter, 
Madame Popot is her protector and 
guardian, I receive her as my wife at 
the hands of Madame Popot.” 

In the pause La mére Jacqueline had 
had time to rally her startled wits. 
Nervous as she was, she was determined 
to conquer, and Monsieur Dusecq had 
unwittingly shown her his weak side. 

She forced herself to smile ; she saw 
that any earnest appeal must fall blunted 
on the man’s selfishness. In her long 
hours of sickness she had thought much, 
and she had learned among other things 
that to be too deeply in earnest is to be 
incomprehensible to worldly hearts. 

“ Well,” she said quietly, “every one 
to his taste, only I fancied I was doing 
you a kindness.” 

Her altered tone struck him with 
alarm. He drew his hands out of his 
pockets and pulled up his collar. 

“Bon, Madame; I am at a loss to 


understand how Madame can possess 
that power. Ciel!” he murmured to 
himself, “ Alphonse Théophile Dusecq, 
art thou awake or asleep when a woman 
without legs proposes to do thee a kind- 
ness ?” 

** Yes, Monsieur, a kindness. Fifine 
is my daughter, and yet I cannot let 
you be deceived. She has consented to 
this marriage only because you are rich.” 
Monsieur’s cheeks were as red as pzo- 
nies. ‘She abhors you, and says you 
are an ugly little monster.” Here La mére 
Jacqueline smiled. 

Monsieurswore and stamped with fury. 

But La mére Jacqueline made no 
pause, she went on in the same cheerful 
tone. ‘Yes, a monster; she fainted 
away with disgust this morning after 
you departed, and when she recovered 
she took the locket with your portrait 
and flung it out of window. Ah, Mon- 
sieur, I will not have you deceived ; it 
would be shameful not to let you know 
that my child has a temper when she 
is roused.” 

Monsieur stood glaring ; he had grown 
purple with indignation ; for some mi- 
nutes he could not speak. 

“Then I am to understand that your 
sister is leagued in this shameful plot ; 
and that the little hussy her niece would 
be willing.to marry me on Saturday, 
after flinging my portrait out of window!” 

** Monsieur, you can believe me or not, 
as you choose. I only tell you that my 
child bade me not interfere: she said, 
‘My mother, this marriage must go on.’ 
There is the photograph, Monsieur ; it 
is only a little bruised with the fall.” 

She held out the locket, but Monsieur 
Dusecq waved it aside. 

“Madame,” he said, when his usual 
calmness had returned, “I ask your 
pardon, and I believe your story, because 
in this world it is the business of each 
one to advance his own interest, and it is 
to your interest that I should marry your 
daughter.. Madame, I will marry on 
Saturday, but it shall not be a shallow, 
unappreciating idiotic girl ;no, Madame, I 
do not intend to ally myself to Mademoi- 
selle Josephine le Duc. Madame,”—his 
voice grew loud and excited again with 
the loftiness of his words,—“ there is at 
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the Hotel de Grue,”—he pointed one fat 
finger as if to indicate it,—“ a femme de 
chambre, whose tenderness is unremit- 
ting: that tenderness, Madame, has been 
slighted for an unworthy rival, but it 
shall be rewarded. Yes, Madame, your 
unworthy daughter shall weep over the 
disappointment ofhertreacherousscheme. 
‘An ugly little monster!’ Ah morbleu!” 
He put his hand to his side as if he wore 
a sword there, and had a habit of draw- 
ingit on occasion ; but encountering only 
the flap of his coat pocket, he recovered 
himself, and bowed to Lamére Jacqueline. 

“Madame, I have the honour of bid- 
ding you adieu; adieu, Madame.” 

He picked up his hat, set it firmly on 
his head, thrust both hands in the 
pockets of his trousers, and walked slowly 
and majestically up the black marble 
staircase, whistling the Brabancoise. 


IX. 


As soon as the grand breakfast was over 
Madame Popot had gone into Brussels 
by railway. The good woman wanted 
to give Fifine a suitable marriage pre- 
sent, and during this unusual absence 
La mére Jacqueline had contrived to 
plan and carry out her secret visit to 
Monsieur Dusecq. 

It was true that Fifine had fainted, 
and she had flung the locket out of 
window, believing herself unnoticed. 
La mére Jacqueline had noted these 
things silently. She was determined 
to save her child’s happiness. 

When the chimes went for five 
o'clock she sent Fifine out on a distant 
errand ; and when some boys came to 
play under the archway, she prevailed 
on them to carry her chair. 

Her strength failed before she reached 
home, and she bade the boys leave her 
in her chair till Fifine’s return. 

Fifine was full of loving alarm and 
anxiety when she found her mother 
pale and exhausted, almost lifeless. La 
mére Jacqueline was not in a state to 
answer questions. Fifine could only 
indulge in a sad wonder as to what 
had happened. 

But when a letter arrived from 
Monsieur Dusecq, La mire Jacqueline 
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revived, the colour came back to her 
face, she trembled with impatience to 
know what was inside the letter. She 
longed for her sister’s return. 

“Ah ca!” and Madame Popot rolled 
in and fell exhausted into a chair ; “‘ was 
there ever a city madeexpressly to torture 
the feet and ankles like this villanous city 
of Brussels! I have gone up and down, 
up and down, all day, till I could not 
walk straight if I tried. Ciel! what 
one has to suffer for being benevolent ! 
Ouf! and here is a letter on the table, a 
letter for me who never write to any one. 
Ah! this is too much; read it for me then, 
Fifine, my eyesight even is exhausted.” 

Fifine read: “ Monsieur Dusecq has 
the honour to present his compliments 
to Madame Popot, and he has also the 
honour of refusing the condescension of 
an alliance with her niece Mademoiselle 
Josephine le Duc. He comprehends 
that he has been sought not for himself 
but for what he possesses, and this idea 
is so repugnant to his lofty estimate 
of marriage that he must request 
Madame Popot to inform Mademoiselle 
le Duc that she must for ever give up 
the hope of becoming the wife of Mon- 
sieur Dusecq. He could say much 
more, but Madame Popot’s own reflec- 
tions will fully explain anything he may 
have omitted.” 

Madame hardly waited for the end— 

“Ah Fifine, see what thy folly has 
worked ; such a marriage as never again 
can fall to thee;” and she broke into 
a torrent of reproaches. She held out 
her hand for the letter, and read it as 
carefully as her anger would allow, and 
then she burst out again— 

“ Married for himself, the little 
bloated glutton! He expected it, did he ! 
Aha! I had a suspicion of his insolence 
when he refused this morning to eat 
the omelette I had prepared with my 
own hands for his greasy little stomach. 
Lofty notions has he, the little stunted 
ape; and he dares to insinuate that I, 
Elise Popot, imagined that my niece 
Fifine would marry him for love, the 
imbecile butter-tub !” 

She embraced the wondering Fifine, 
and then sat thinking, but the conscience 
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of La mére Jacqueline was troubled: come 
what would, she must tell sister Popot 
the truth. “Go upstairs, Fifine,” she 
said. Meekly and faintly at first, but with 
an earnestness that gave strength to her 
voice as she proceeded, La mére Jacque- 
line related her interview with Monsieur 
Dusecq. Madame Popot’s face grew very 
red, but when her sister described the 
chef’s anger and repeated his message 
her lips parted suddenly, and she fell 
back in her chair in a hearty fit of 
laughter. She laughed so long and so 
loud that Fifine came down to see what 
could have caused the unexpected 
merriment. Poor Fifine was in a mood 
to laugh and cry all at once; her head 
was in such a whirl that she could not yet 
realize what had been happening to her. 

** The old peacock! Allons, Fifine, my 
child, I tell thee what we will do: we 


will be even with this fine prétendu of 


thine. And besides I have brought thee 
a wedding present—see here, a watch 
with a picture on the back. Aha! it is 
worth being married for, is it not, little 
one? It is necessary that thou shouldst 
be married ; and now the next thing is to 
find a husband.” 

Fifine knelt down before her aunt. 

“My aunt, thou hast been all good- 
ness to me, and [ would do anything to 
show my gratitude, but I see now it 
would be a sin to marry any one but 
Michel ; even Monsieur Dusecq’s letter 
shows me that I cannot only sacrifice 
myself. I cannot make my husband 
happy unless I Jove him.” 

She rose up pale, but not trembling. 
Come what would, she knew Madame 
Popot would never let her mother starve, 
and for herself it was better to endure 
any hardship than to commit wilful sin. 

Her aunt looked at her steadily. 
“You were sent upstairs just now, 
Fifine: I don’t know why you came 
down without leave.” Her voice was 
as sharp as vinegar. 

All this while La mére Jacqueline had 
sat crouched in her corner. She was 


still sadly exhausted, and Madame 
Popot’s severe voice seemed to end her 
hopes for Fifine’s happiness. Her eyes 
followed the girl as she went upstairs. 


To her surprise, Madame rose up as 
soon as Fifine was out of sight, and 
came across the room like a stout snail, 
holding her chair behind her. 

Arrived at La mére Jacqueline, she set 
the chair down beside her and rolled 
into it. 

“* Now then, sister Jacqueline, I have 
a few words to say to thee, only under- 
stand, they are not to be told to the 
little simpleton upstairs. In the first 
place, then, la mére, thou hast acted 
like a heroic fool. Was it thy part to 
meddle in affairs which I had arranged? 
And then the risk, ciel! the risk. Imay 
send thee out in a chair with bearers of 
my own choosing, who are rewarded for 
their labour, but for thee to trust thyself 
to gamins who carry thee for their 
amusement, ciel! it is a mercy they did 
not play pitch-and-toss with thee into 
the canal. Why, thou art trembling from 
head to foot ; ah, ma foi, it is a Quix- 
otism not to be equalled.” 

And Madame got up out of her chair, 
and, going to a small imperceptible cup- 
board, produced thence two petits verres 
of cognac, 

The cognac being drunk after a feeble 
remonstrance from La mére Jacqueline, 
Madame Popot carried away the glasses, 
re-seated herself, and putting her lips 
close to her sister’s ear went on with 
the conversation in whispers. 

La mére Jacqueline obeyed her sister’s 
injunction of secrecy, and no one ever 
knew the purport of Madame’s commu- 
nication. 

The results were these: Two days 
after Madame Popot and her friend the 
chief grocer in the quaint little town 
went up to the railway station, and there 
solemnly became securities for the good 
conduct and sobriety of Michel van 
Oorst ; and a month afterwards, when 
her mother had recovered from the illness 
that followed her brave attempt, Fifine, 
looking prettier than ever, in white 
muslin, with her gold watch at her side, 
stood beside Michel van Oorst in the 
Cathedral of St. Rumbold, and in the 
presence of her aunt and La mére Jacque- 
line promised to take him to her wedded 
husband till death should them part. 
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THE ALLEGED PERMANENCE OF ROMAN CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


In the three Lectures which I read last 
January at Hull, and which appeared 
in three successive numbers of this 
Magazine, there was one branch of the 
subject which, as I then said, I was, 
by the necessity of the case, driven to 
pass over very lightly. It was impos- 
sible to do justice before a popular 
audience to the questions which have 
been raised as to the permanence of 
Roman Law and Roman civilization in 
Britain after the English Conquest. I 
had chiefly in my mind a book pub- 
lished in 1864 by Mr. Henry Charles 
Coote, under the name of “ A Neglected 
Fact in English History.” The book 
has not, I fancy, drawn to itself any 
great amount of attention. When I 
wrote the first volume of my History of 
the Norman Conquest, I had not heard 
of it. My knowledge of it was, I be- 
lieve, owing to its being several times 
quoted by Mr. C. H. Pearson. I may 
truly say that it is a book which is not 
at all so well known as it deserves to 
be. And I say this none the less be- 
cause I hold that every one of the con- 
clusions to which its writer has come is 
utterly groundless, It is a book which 
ought to be read, because it ought to 
be answered. It stands on a wholly 
different ground from books like those 
of Mr. Pike and Mr. Nicholas. I can- 
not say that I look on the works of 
Mr. Pike and Mr. Nicholas as claiming 
any serious answer. We have our laugh 
and we pass on. But it would be most 
unjust to Mr. Coote to laugh at him, 
and it would be at once unjust to him 
and dangerous to ourselves to pass on 
without weighing all that he says care- 
fully in the balance. No one is further 
removed than Mr. Coote from the great 
family of blunderers. It is not, I 


think, hard to show that all his con- 
clusions are wrong, but it would be 
hard to convict him of many mistakes 
in detail strietly so called. He knows 
the facts thoroughly ; he has worked at 
all the proper authorities with diligent 
and conscientious care. His line of 
argument, though, as I hold, utterly 
fallacious, is everywhere ingenious and 
plausible. Such a book, I repeat, 
ought to be read and ought to be 
answered. It ought to be read, if only 
because a great deal may be learned 
from the mass of facts, references, and 
extracts which Mr. Coote has brought 
together from so many sources. It 
ought to be read, if only as a curious 
study, to show how utterly astray an 
ingenious and thoroughly well-informed 
man can go, and how possible it is to 
draw the most opposite inferences from 
the same facts. And it ought to be an- 
swered because these very qualities make 
the book dangerous. Many readers 
who could at once see through the mere 
blunders of a careless or ignorant writer 
may be led astray by false inferences 
ingeniously drawn from facts which, 
fur the most part, simply as facts, are 
not inaccurately stated. The only part 
of his subject where Mr. Coote shows 
anything which can be fairly called 
ignorance or inaccuracy is where he 
touches on philology. On that subject 
he is clearly not familiar with the 
latest lights ; and in some cases his way 
of talking supplies striking illustrations 
of the misleading effects of a confused 
and inaccurate nomenclature. 

Mr. Coote’s “neglected fact in Eng- 
lish History” is not, as the casual 
reader of the title-page might easily 
think, some one isolated fact, important 
or otherwise, in any one particular age. 
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It is something of much wider range 
than any particular event or any par- 
ticular person. The “neglected fact in 
English History” pretty well amounts 
to saying that there is no English His 
tory at all. Mr. Coote goes further 
thanalmost anybody else in maintaining, 
as I put it in one of my earlier papers, 
that Englishmen are not Englishmen— 
that, in short, we are not ourselves, but 
that we are somebody else. He differs 
indeed from all other disputants in 
holding that the somebody else from 
whom, and not from our real fathers, 
we are made to spring, was a Teutonic 
and not a Celtic somebody. But as to 
the actual English Conquest of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, I do not think that 
Iam misrepresenting Mr. Coote, when 
his main conclusion stands thus :— 

“That the English are Angles as the 
French are Franks and the Northern 
Italians are Lombards, is a fact in Eng- 
lish history which has been undeserv- 
edly neglected, and, as it will assist to 
explain the peculiarities of Englishmen, 
it may go far to justify their pride in 
them.” 

Mr. Coote’s main propositions, if I 
rightly understand them, are something 
to the following effect. The main stock 
of the existing English people is not to 
be sought in the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes who entered Britain in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, but in the Roman 
provincials whom they found in that 
part of Britain which became England. 
These, however, were a perfectly dis- 
tinct people from the Celtic Welsh ; 
they were the Belge, a Teutonic people 
speaking a Teutonic tongue. This 
tongue, the Anglo-Saxon or English, 
was adopted by the later Teutonic set- 
tlers, who exchanged for it the Teutonic 
dialects which they had spoken in their 
older continental homes. But these 
Belge, the Lloegrians of the Welsh 
writers, though Teutonic in speech, 
were Roman in law and civilization, 
and the Roman law and civilization 
survived the Conquest. The social 
ranks, the political offices, the law of 
property and succession, which pre- 
vailed among the English before the 
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Norman Conquest, were all of Roman 
origin. They were all Roman in the 
strictest sense ; Roman, not by analogy 
or imitation, but by a direct and un- 
broken succession from the days of 
Roman dominion. These Belgic inha- 
bitants of Britain were Christians. At 
the time of the mission of Augustine, 
the mass of the inhabitants of England 
were still Christians ; heathenism was 
the religion only of the small body of 
the descendants of the Conquerors. The 
main object of the mission was not to 
evangelize the nation at large, but to 
bring the independent English Church 
into subjection to Rome, by converting, 
and thereby influencing, the heathen 
Kings. The settlers of the fifth and 
sixth centuries did not form the nation, 
but only the aristocracy, the ruling 
class, of the nation, The Thegns were 
of the race of the conquerors. The 
slaves and the churls were of the blood 
of the conquered Belgians. But the 
intermediate class, the sixhyndmen, were 
Roman in the strictest sense. The law 
of the Roman prevailed and continued ; 


‘but it would seem that the two suc- 


cessive classes of immigrants, Roman 
and Teutonic, adopted the language of 
the greater mass of the earlier inha- 
bitants. That language however, like 
the people who spoke it, came to be 
called by the name of the latest con- 
querors, Anglo-Saxon or English. 

This theory, drawn out as I have 
drawn it out—and I have at least tried 
to draw it out fairly—may seem not 
only false but absurd. And it will be 
at once seen that it is a theory which 
differs altogether from any of the 
theories which would make the English 
mainly a Celtic people. In Mr. Coote’s 
view, the inhabitants of the greater 
part of Britain are essentially Teutonic ; 
only their Teutonism is of much older 
date than the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In the view of most of those against 
whom I dispute, the English are Teu- 
tonized Celts. In Mr. Coote’s view, 
they are rather Romanized Teutons. It 
is in fact in the purely Roman interest 
that Mr. Coote writes, a position which 
at once distinguishes him from all those 
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who have written in the Welsh in- 
terest. And it will be observed that his 
theory actually gets rid of one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the 
Welsh theory. He does not call on us 
to believe, as the assertors of the Welsh 
theory do, that the larger and more 
civilized mass of the conquered adopted 
the language of the smaller and less 
civilized mass of the conquerors. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Coote’s view, the Angles 
and Saxons, just like the Franks and 
Burgundians, adopted the language of 
their subjects, only the language which 
they adopted happened not to be Roman 
but Teutonic. . 

In fact Mr. Coote’s theory differs 
from all the other theories against which 
I contend in this, that, if we, without 
contradiction or inconsistency, could 
only believe it, it really would explain 
the phenomena which it undertakes to 
explain. It really hangs together, be- 
cause it is not grounded upon mere 
confusion, because Mr. Coote’s way of 
looking at things, though I hold it to 
be perfectly mistaken, is still perfectly 
clear and intelligible. The thing might 
be believed, if only there were any evi- 
dence for it. And, as I before said, it is 
only in the philological part of his argu- 
ment that Mr. Coote can be said in any 
strictness of speech to blunder. But I 
suspect that it is the philological mis- 
take which has sent Mr. Coote wrong 
throughout. He has not grasped the 
primary facts of European philology. 
He is therefore positively wrong in his 
notions about the relations of languages, 
and in the other part of his argument 
he seems to be led astray mainly by the 
lack of a turn of mind which philolo- 
gical studies have a special tendency to 
promote. He has no idea of the com- 
parative method of reasoning. He has 
no idea of the way in which languages, 
religions, social and political systems, 
may, without any derivation from one 
another, have large possessions in com- 
mon, owing either to derivation from one 
common source or to later develop- 
ment according to common principles. 
Wherever Mr. Coote sees likeness, he at 
once infers direct filiation. He sees and 
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traces out with great ingenuity certain 
points of likeness between Roman and 
English law. He at once leaps to the 
conclusion that the English law must be 
derived from the Roman. This is exactly 
the same frame of mind as that of those 
who can only explain the likeness be- 
tween Greek and Sanscrit by supposing 
either that Greek is derived from San- 
scrit or that Sanscrit is derived from 
Greek, 

The truth of the whole matter is that 
all this very ingenious but utterly base- 
less fabric has been built on the foun- 
dation of a single error, a single piece 
of ignorance—the only piece of igno- 
rance strictly so called which I can 
find in Mr. Coote’s book—namely a 
failure to distinguish between Low- 
Dutch and High. The phzenomena of 
the actual English language, both in its 
older and its newer forms, Mr. Coote 
seems thoroughly to understand. He 
sees that the English language is not 
“German,” in the only sense in which 
he understands the word German ; he 
sees also that it is not, in any strict 
sense, Scandinavian. But he assumes 
that the Jutes and Angles were Scandi- 
navian ; he assumes also, if I rightly 
understand him, that the Saxons were 
‘““Germans.” Therefore he infers, that 
Germans and Scandinavians could not 
have brought into Britain a language 
which is neither German nor Scandi- 
navian. But he sees also that the vast 
mass of the inhabitants of England are, 
and for ages have been, Teutonic ; he is 
far too clear-sighted to mistake them for 
mere Teutonized Celts. He is therefore 
driven to suppose that they are de 
scended from earlier Teutonic settlers. 
And these settlers must have been 
older than the Roman invasion, for 
he is again far too clear-sighted to attri- 
bute the Teutonization of so large a part 
of Britain to the presence of a few stray 
Teutonic legions in the Roman service 
or to the landing of stray Teutonic 
pirates on the “Saxon shore.” Hence fol- 
lows his theory, that the Lloegrians, the 
Belge, the inhabitants of England, asdis- 
tinguished from the Cymry of the West, 
were a Teutonic people who had settled 
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in Britain long before the time of 
Cesar. In short Mr. Coote accepts 
the extermination theory as_ tho- 
roughly as I do. He believes that 
a Teutonic people settled in Britain, 
and slew or drove out the Celtic in- 
habitants of a great part of Britain. 
Only he places the event some centuries 
before the Christian era instead of 
some centuries after it. This early 
Teutonic conquest is clothed with much 
the same attributes with which we 
clothe the later Teutonic—the English 
—Conquest. The English Conquest 
itself is, as far as may be, brought down 
to the level of the Teutonic conquests 
on the Continent. The conquered 
people retain their language and, Mr. 
Coote adds, their laws and their religion. 
Mr. Coote thus gets rid of several of 
the main difficulties of the theories 
against which I have been fighting. 
To be sure he introduces a new diffi- 
culty of his own. How is it that the 
Teutonic Lloegrians did not, like the 
Celts in Gaul and the Iberians in Spain, 
adopt the Latin language? How is it 
still more, that the Roman class, the 
Possessores, the Sixzhyndmen, actually left 
off speaking Latin and took to speak- 
ing Teutonic ? This Mr. Coote explains 
by saying that, after the second Teutonic 
Conquest, the suall Roman remnant, 
with their Latin speech, were hemmed 
in between the old Teutonic of the mass 
of the people and the new Teutonic of 
the latest conquerors. Under such 
circumstances the Latin speech naturally 
gave way. This would beall very well 
if it were not for the other difficulty, 
the difficulty that the older Teutonic 
mass, unlike the conquered nations in 
any of the other provinces, is made to 
retain its Teutonic speech through the 
Roman dominion. Mr. Coote would 
possibly answer, that there isa difficulty 
of the same kind in the retention of 
the Welsh language at this day by a 
part of the inhabitants of Britain, and 
that a part proportionally much larger 
than the part of the inhabitants of Gaul 
and Spain which still speaks Basque or 
Breton. In fact Mr. Coote’s theory, 
unlike the other theories, does hang 


together. With the single philological 
exception which we have made, it is 
not ignorance or misstatement of the 
facts, but simply misinterpretation of 
the facts. That single exception, the 
one mistake which lies at the root of 
the whole matter, is that Mr. Coote 
does not know, or at least does not carry 
practically about with him, the differ- 
ence between High-Dutch and Low. 
Mr. Coote says with perfect truth that 
English, whether the English of our 
own day or the English of fourteen hun- 
dred years back, is neither Scandinavian 
nor, in his sense of the word, “ German.” 
But if he had thoroughly grasped the 
fact that the speech of the lands from 
which the English came was not then, 
and is not now, either Scandinavian or, 
in his sense of the word, “ German,” he 
need not have invented this ingenious 
and elaborate theory to account for the 
fact. It is most curious to see how 
well he appreciates the differences be- 
tween English and “ German,” how he 
even sees that the English forms are in 
many cases plainly later than the “ Ger- 
man” forms, and how he hence argues 
with the most perfect truth that Eng- 
lish cannot be an offshoot of “German.” 
All this comes of the ambiguous and 
misleading word “German.” If by 
“German” is meant distinctively High- 
Dutch, then undoubtedly we and our 
speech are not “German.” But if by 
“German” is meant something which 
takes in beth High and Low Dutch, 
then we undoubtedly are German. It 
is to avoid this confusion that I avoid 
the use of the word “ German” through- 
out the whole controversy ; and it is 
through not making this distinction 
that Mr. Coote has been led astray. It 
is most curious to read the way in which 
Mr. Coote points out the distinctions be- 
tween English and “German,” stating 
his facts quite correctly as between 
English and modern High-Dutch, but 
seemingly forgetting the existence of 
any continental form of the Low-Dutch, 
and even of the older forms of the High. 
The passage is worth quoting at length. 
“The Teutonic language of Anglo- 
Saxon England is not the Teutonic of 
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the Continent. There are broad and 
substantial differences which insupera- 
ably oppose any effort to identify and 
reconcile them. 

“It has two letters and sounds un- 
known to the continent of Germany, 
viz. the theta and the w. 

“Tt has an inflection which no Ger- 
man dialect has ever had, viz. the 
formation of a plural of nouns in ‘as’ 
and ‘es.’ 

“It inflects nouns by change of vowel 
from slender to broad, and vice versa 
only—not as the Teutonic, by both com- 
bined. 

“The Anglo-Saxon theta could not 
have been imparted by the Saxons, for 
they had at no time had it. 

“Though found equally in Anglo- 
Saxon runes as in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, it is not found in the German 
runes. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
shares this letter with the Gothic and 
Scandinavian alphabets, but the letter 
w belongs to itself and the Gothic alone. 

“ These things, as they show an alpha- 
bet so do they also show a language 
older than the German—an original, con- 
sidered relatively to that language: for 
the Anglo-Saxon has, what the other 
has not—an undeniable sign that it is 
an original and not a descendant of the 
German. 

“The common source of the dialects of 
Anglo-Saxon England is, therefore, not 
to be sought in any common language 
of the conquerors, For they had no 
common language. 

“The Jutes, before they settled in 
Kent, did not speak German; the 
Angles, before they settled in Mercia 
and East Anglia, did not speak German ; 
but each the distinct and remarkable 
dialect of Scandinavia. 

“The Saxons of Wessex spoke then 
and since a dialect strongly contrasted 
with what was then and is now spoken 
in any part of Germany—in what it 
has and what it has not. 

“The common source of these accor- 
dant dialects cannot be found in Ger- 
many, but must be sought for else- 
where.” 

Let us run through all Mr. Coote’s 
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points of difference. The p» and the 
w are undoubtedly sounds which we 
have and which modern High-Dutch 
has not. In the like sort, modern High- 
Dutch has several sounds which we 
now have not, especially the guttural 
sounds of chandg. But it can hardly 
be doubted that the sounds which 
German” has and which English has 
not are simply sounds which have been 
dropped in English, and that the sounds 
which English has and which “German” 
has not are simply sounds which have 
been dropped in “ German.” Accidents 
of this sort are sure to happen between 
any two kindred tongues. It is easy to 
show that we once had a guttural in 
English. It would be as easy to show 
that both Scandinavian and continental 
Low-Dutch once had the p. And, even 
in High-Dutch, the names of the 
Frankish Kings, “ Theodoricus,” “ Theo- 
debertus,” and a crowd of others, seem 
to show that the Lingua Francica kept 
the use of the > to a very late time. 
Even French Zhierry shows plainly 
enough that he comes from piwdric and 
not from Dietrich. So with regard to 
the plural in s, Mr. Coote is quite above 
the state of mind of some people who 
have fancied in sober earnest that that 
Old-English ending was a French or 
Latin importation. If by “ German” 
he simply means High - Dutch, he is 
perfectly rightin saying that the ending 
ins is not found in any High-Dutch 
dialect which is spoken now. I believe 
he is equally right in saying that it is 
not used in any stage of High-Dutch 
of which any remains are extant. But 
this old Aryan ending, common to Eng- 
lish with Greek and Latin, but not 
derived from Greek or Latin, is used in 
the Old-Saxon of the Heliand just as ex- 
tensively as it was used in Old-English, 
and in Gothic it is used far more ex- 
tensively again. With regard to these 
endings the phenomena are the same 
which are sure to happen in the break- 
up of the inflexions of any language. 
By some sort of natural selection, some 
one form, once only one form out of 
many, swallows up the others, and the 
few cases in which the others remain 
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are by empirical grammarians set down 
as irregular. Thus, of the many plural 
endings in Old-English, the one in as 
has succeeded in well nigh driving out 
all the others, so that the few words 
which retain any other form are now 
looked on as exceptional. But it is 
plain that this victory on the part of 
as was not won without a hard struggle 
on the part of an, so that we not only 
keep the » ending in men and oven, 
where it has been from the beginning, 
but also in brethren and children, where 
it is an intruder. We have not now in 
English a single plural which ends in 
a. In the like sort there is not now in 
German a single plural which ends in 
s, while in the Scandinavian tongues 
the 7 early took the place of s. By 
exactly the same process, in the break- 
up of the Latin inflexions which formed 
the Romance languages, the s ending tri- 
umphed over the other Latin endings in 
French, just as in English it triumphed 
over the other Old-English endings. In 
the case of two languages like French 
and English, which were spoken in the 
same country at the time when their 
forms were being finally fixed, it may be 
a curious question whether the example 
of one had any influence on the other. 
The mistake then which lies at the 
root of the whole of Mr. Coote’s 
ingenious but unsubstantial theory is 
simply that he has failed to grasp what 
English really is. He has failed to 
grasp that it is nothing in the world 
but the Low-Dutch, the language of 
Northern Germany, modified, as it 
could not fail to be modified, by the 
peculiar circumstances of our history. 
I do not know a more striking example 
of the effects of vagueness and confu- 
sion in the matter of nomenclature. 
Mr. Coote has no idea of any German, 
except High-German. He easily sees 
that English is not High-German. He 
sees no less easily that the English 
people are not Celtic. And on this 
foundation he has built up this amaz- 
ing theory of a Teutonic settlement in 
Britain long before the Roman Conquest, 
which Teutonic settlement lived through 
the Roman dominion, preserving its own 
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language, but adopting the Roman laws, 
and handing on its Teutonic language 
and its Roman laws to another set of 
Teutonic conquerors. 

Mr. Coote then errs mainly through 
this one philological error, that of not 
grasping the true relations between 
insular and continental Teutonic. So 
again, in building up the details of his 
theory, he sets about it in a way whose 
fallacy is at once clear to a mind which 
is familiar with the Comparative method 
of study. Those who have followed 
the researches of comparative philologers 
and comparative mythologists will not be 
amazed at finding the most striking like- 
nesses between distant times and places, 
where any direct transmission from 
one to the other is out of the question. 
As it is with words and with legends, 
so it is with political and social institu- 
tions. I have touched on this subject 
in more than one passage of my History 
of the Norman Conquest ; I hope some 
day to have an opportunity of working 
it out more fully. I think that any 
one who compares what we know of 
the early Teutons with what we know 
of the early Hellenes will at once see 
the wonderful likeness in the political 
and social state of the two races. At 
the head of each commonwealth we 
have the King of the blood of Zeus or 
of Woden, whose prototype in truth is 
to be found in Zeus himself, the 
supreme ruler of the great Olympian 
nation. The King is supreme ; but he 
rules by and with the consent of his 
noblesand people—his Zorlasand Ceorlas 
—assembled in their Agoré or Gemét. 
Some matters are decided by the chiefs 
alone; others are brought before the 
assembled nation. The rules of order 
in such a primitive assembly are not 
very clearly marked out; but we can 
see that in these, as in most other 
assemblies, a few chief men do all the 
talking, and that the great body of the 
meeting has nothing to do but to cry 
Yea, Yea, or Nay, Nay. And we can 
further perceive that the wish to say 
Nay, Nay, has as yet but a very feeble 
development. We can see in both 
communities the same three great 
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classes, the slave, the common freeman, 
and the noble. We see the prince 
surrounded by his personal following, 
his //etairoi or Gesithas, his Therapontes 
or Thegnas. We see in both cases the con- 
nexion between the two ideas of age and 
rule, shown in the Gerontes of the one so- 
ciety and in the Zaldormen of the other. 
The guiltof bloodshed can be ransomed in 
the one case by the Poiné, in the other 
case by the Wergi/d. The parallel might 
easily be carried out further, and it might 
be extended to other cases besides 
those of the Greek and the Teuton. 
And it would also be easy, amidst 
general likeness, to find out points of 
unlikeness. The position, for instance, 
of the Teutonic, the Achaian, and the 
old Italian King, though the same in 
the most essential respects, is not 
exactly the same in every detail. 

Now the analogy between old Teu- 
tonic and old Hellenic institutions is 
an analogy which cannot be accounted 
for by direct derivation or imitation 
either way. Nothing is more certain 
than that the Germans of Tacitus knew 
nothing of the Achaians of Homer, and 
that the Greek and Teutonic races had 
had no means of influencing one another 
since the days of their original separa- 
tion. The likeness between their insti- 
tutions may be explained as a mere 
incidental likeness—like circumstances 
bringing about like results—or it may 
be explained as a likeness owing to the 
institutions of the two races being a 
common possession derived from a 
common source. In the latter case the 
political institutions of the two races 
would be part of the primeval Aryan 
heritage, just like their language and 
their mythology. 

When we move from Greece to Italy, 
to likenesses between Romanand English 
institutions, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. Direct transmission is not, as in 
the Greek case, impossible on the face of 
it. The English before their settlement 
in Britain certainly had no direct commu- 
nication with the older Western Empire 
or its subjects ; but it is of course pos- 
sible that they may have adopted this 
or that Roman institution from their 


Teutonic brethren who had come within 
the reach of Roman influence. And 
when they landed in a country which 
had once been a Roman province, it is 
of course possible that they may have 
adopted Roman institutions from Roman 
or Romanized subjects. But the like- 
ness between English institutions and 
those of Greece and of other lands still 
further off show that neither of these 
explanations is necessary to explain any 
political and social analogies which we 
may find between Rome and England. 
They may be owing to a real transmission 
from the Roman to the Englishman. 
They may on the other hand be parts 
of an original common possession, or 
they may be simply owing to the law 
that analogous circumstances will bring 
forth analogous results. 

When therefore we meet with these 
eases of likeness between English and 
Noman institutions, the question at once 
arises, which is pretty well the whole ques- 
tion between me and Mr. Coote—Are the 
analogies caused by direct transmission 
or by either of the. other causes which I 
have suggested? We must weigh the 
balance of likelihood on both sides, both 
as regards the general relations between 
Rome and England, and as regards the 
particular institution into which we are 
inquiring. We find for instance in 
England the relation between a man and 
his Jord, a relation which certainly has 
its points of likeness to the Roman 
client and his patron. It is not safe at 
once to leap to the conclusion that the 
English relation is derived from the 
Roman relation. But till the whole 
subject has been gone into, it is not safe 
to say that it is impossible that such a 
derivation may have taken place. We 
must first see whether the circumstances 
of the case allow us to believe that any 
institutions can have been handed on 
from Romans to Englishmen. And, if 
we decide that some institutions may 
have been so handed on, we must then 
go on to see whether there is any like- 
lihood that this particular institution 
should have been so handed on. 

It would of course be arguing in a 
circle to say that no Roman institutions 
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can have been handed on to the English 
conquerors of Britain, because their con- 
quest was a war of extermination in 
which everything British and everything 
Roman went down before them. For 
of course the very question at issue is 
whether the English Conquest really 
was a conquest of this kind. But all 
the arguments by which I have tried to 
show that the English Conquest was a 
conquest of extermination, and any kin- 
dred arguments to the same effect, all 
help to show which of the two alterna- 
tives is the more likely. They all tend 
to show that it is more likely that any 
points of agreement between English 
and Roman institutions are due to either 
of the other causes, rather than to direct 
transmission. All for instance that I 
have said about the vanishing of the 
Roman civil and ecclesiastical divisions 
applies here. If the conquest made by 
the English in Britain was simply ana- 
logous to the conquest made by the 
Franks in Gaul, we should find the same 
phenomena which we find in Gaul, 
whereas we do find quite different phe- 
nomena. The Bishopricks of Winchester 
and Dorchester were planted on Roman 
sites, but their dioceses do not represent 
abiding Roman and Celtic divisions like 
the dioceses of Angers and Chartres. 
Every one of the arguments which I 
used in my former papers increases the 
chances against the retention of Roman 
institutions in this Island. If, as Mr. 
Coote teaches, our social system, our 
laws of property, all came straight from 
a Roman source, it is strange that not 
a single Roman name or title of any 
kind should have survived. We see 
Roman titles living on in Gaul; we do 
not see them living on in England. Of 
course it may be answered that Roman 
titles were preserved in Gaul, because in 
Gaul the Celtic provincials had adopted 
the Latin language, while in Britain the 
supposed Teutonic provincials had re- 
tained their Teutonic language. But it 
would be hardly fair to build an argu- 
ment on an assumption which contra- 
dicts all analogy, and which is in fact 
one of the greatest difficulties of the 
theory. If there had been Teutonic 
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settlers in Britain before the Roman 
Conquest, they could hardly fail to have 
adopted the Latin language, and to have 
handed it on to the later Teutonic con- 
querors. And with the Latin language, 
they would doubtless have handed on 
Roman names and titles, just as was 
done in Gaul. We should have had 
Dukes and Counts and Consuls, not Here- 
togan, Ealdormen and Portgerefan. It 
will perhaps be answered that certain 
names of Roman civilization have found 
their way into English. This is no doubt, 
as I have shown elsewhere, true to some 
extent of names of objects which are 
unfamiliar to the first Conquerors. The 
word port itself, an element in portgerefa, 
is an instance, but portgerefaas a title, is 
an instance the other way. I do not know 
of a single instance of a Roman title 
handed on by direct transmission to the 
English in Britain. Ecclesiastical titles 
are of course not to the purpose ; how 
they came in is matter of history. And 
of course our forefathers, when writing 
Latin, used such Latin words to express 
English offices as they thought most 
appropriate, and very odd their choice 
sometimes was. But I donot remember a 
single case of a Roman civil or military 
title being applied in English to any Eng- 
lish King or ruler, except in one solitary 
case where King Eadred bears the title of 
Casere (Cxsar, Kaiser), (see History of 
the Norman Conquest, i. 552. ed. 2), 
and this is not a case of retention from 
the older Empire, but an imitation of 
the later. 

The presumption then seems decidedly 
to be against any retention of Roman 
institutions in Britain after the English 
Conquest. At the same time it is only 
fair to go through some of the particular 
cases brought forward by Mr. Coote, and 
to see what there is to be said for and 
against each separately. I open the 
book almost at random, and I find the 
following passage :— 

“In Anglo-Saxon England we find a 
vast extent of land, throughout the 
length and breadth of the* country, 
which has no owner but the King in 
his public right. This land is let by 
his officers to tenants, who render rent 
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and service for its occupation. It is 
called fulcland—literally, public land. 
This, again, is purely Roman.” 

Now there can be nothing more certain 
than that the English folcland and the 
Roman ager publicus exactly answer to 
one another, and that the two names 
translate one another. But why should 
Mr. Coote take for granted that an in- 
stitution which must, almost of necessity, 
exist in every commonwealth must, 
when it is found in a particular com- 
monwealth, have been borrowed from 
another? For the community to hold 
lands as its common property, the pro- 
ceeds of such lands being applied to the 
public service, is undoubtedly Roman ; 
it is also undoubtedly English. But it 
is not exclusively Roman and English; 
it is found everywhere. It is Greek, it 
is Indian. But, as we cannot have bor- 
rowed it from Greece or from India, so 
there is no need to suppose that we 
borrowed it from Rome. But what is 
of more importance than its being Greek, 
Indian, or Roman, is that it is Teutonic, 
as far back as we can trace the institu- 
tions of the Teutonic race. In the de- 
scription of the old Germans given by 
Cesar, we see a people who not only 
have jfolcland, but who have nothing 
but folcland (see Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 
22. Tacitus, Germania 26.) No indivi- 
dual could obtain a greater estate in the 
land than a yearly lease. Here surely, 
and not in the Roman ager publicus, are 
we to look for the source of the English 
folcland,. 

Presently Mr. Coote says : 

“The Anglo-Saxons made their wills, 
and we have most interesting specimens 
of them left. But wills were totally un- 
known to the Germans, and must there- 
Sore have been adopted from Tome.” 

Why? By “ Anglo-Saxons” is pro- 
bably meant Englishmen living at any 
time from 449 to 1066. Now surely 
in all those years, to say nothing of the 
years between Tacitus and 449, there 
was time for considerable advances in 
civilization. There was time for society 
to advance, and for legislation to follow 
the advance of society. A will is a very 


artificial thing ; it is not likely to be in- 
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troduced till society has made consider- 
able advances. But when those advances 
have been made, it can hardly fail to be 
introduced. But it does not follow that 
it cannot be introduced into oue nation 
except by transmission or imitation from 
one another. Men made their wills at 
Athens as well as at Rome. Is Mr. 
Coote prepared to say either that the 
Athenians borrowed the practice from 
the Romans or that the Romans bor- 
rowed it from the Athenians? If he is 
not, he has no right to say that because 
“the Anglo-Saxons made their wills,” 
therefore the practice “must have been 
adopted from Rome.” 

These are two very obvious 
which I have chosen because they are 
so obvious, because it needs no great 
technical knowledge to follow the argu- 
ment. Mr. Coote assumes that certain 
English institutions are Roman, that of 
the necessity of the case they must be 
Roman, when there is no kind of pre- 
sumption that they need be Roman and 
no kind of evidence that they are Roman. 
I will now go on to some other points 
which are a little more abstruse, and I 
will begin with what comes first in Mr. 
Coote’s book. Mr. Coote’s theory, it 
will be remembered, is that the English 
settlers in Britain formed only an aristo- 
cracy and not the mass of the people. 
In his view the Thegns alone, the Gesiéas, 
as he prefers to call them, are the only 
descendants of the Teutonic settlers of 
the fifth and sixth centuries ; the Sizr- 
hyndmen are Roman possessores, while 
the Ceorlas are provincial coloni, de- 
scendants of the earlier Teutonic settlers 
of an unrecorded age. It is therefore 
needful for his purpose to draw the 
strongest possible distinction between 
GesiSas and Ceorlas, a distinction far 
stronger than any for which I can see 
any historical grounds. If we could be- 
lieve that Gesiias and Ceorlas had been 
an exhaustive division from the begin- 
ning—if we could believe that the differ- 
ence between them was really a differ- 
ence of caste—if we could believe that 
all political functions were from the be- 
ginning confined to the Gesid—if we 
could believe that “Gesid and landowner 
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were convertible ”—if we could believe 
all this, then indeed Mr. Coote, if he 
had not actually proved his proposition, 
would at all events have made it highly 
probable. But of none of these asser- 
tions can I see any proof whatever. I 
may perhaps be forgiven if my own 
statements are a little dogmatical. For 
all that I say in opposition to Mr. Coote 
I believe I have brought evidence enough 
in the Notes and Appendices to my 
History of the Norman Conquest, and I 
believe further that, in this part of the 
controversy at least, there is hardly any 
point on which I am not supported by 
the authority of Mr. Kemble. I may 
perhaps therefore be forgiven if I do 
not bring forward the same quotations 
and references over again. Now I do 
not see, nor did Mr. Kemble see, in the 
GesiSas or Thegns a distinct caste which 
had been from the beginning. A caste 
at all events they were not ; for the very 
essence of a caste is that it is strictly 
hereditary, and that no members of any 
other caste can rise to its level. But the 
Ceorl might rise to the levelof the Thegn, 
for the law even specified cases in which 
a Ceorl might claim Thegn’s rank of 
right. So again the stories of the rise 
of Eadric and Godwine from a very 
lowly rank, whether historically true or 
not, at least point to the existence of a 
state of things in which it was possible 
for the lowly-born to rise. I cannot see 
in Thegns and Ceorls—even taking in 
the supposed intermediate class of Sizx- 
hyndmen—an exhaustive division of the 
whole free population. For I see with 
Mr. Kemble in the Thegns a later and 
secondary nobility, a nobility of office, 
which gradually grew up, and gradually 
supplanted that older nobility of birth 
which can be traced back to the very 
earliest stage of which we have any 
glimmerings of knowledge. If Thegn 
and Ceorl ever became an exhaustive 
division, it became so only accidentally. 
But the distinction between Zor! and 
Ceorl, of which Mr. Coote seems to 
take no notice, really was an exhaustive 
division of all freemen, but it is a division 
of whose origin we can give no account. 
This immemorial distinction of rank 
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between the noble by birth and the 
simple freeman meets us as far back as 
laws and sagas and traditions and the 
notices of Roman writers can carry us. 
It may perhaps, with a little exaggera- 
tion, be called a distinction of caste; but 
there is no evidence that even this earlier 
distinction, much less that the later 
distinction of Thegn and Ceorl, had its 
origin in any difference of race. It was, 
after all, only a difference of rank, a 
difference between two classes of free- 
men; and the evidence of history shows 
that the far wider difference between 
the freeman and the serf may arise, gra- 
dually and imperceptibly, where there 
is no distinction of race at all. ‘There 
is nothing to show that the origin of 
serfdom in Germany, Denmark, Poland, 
and Russia had anything to do with 
distinctions of race ; there is everything 
to show that it had not. Indeed in our 
owncountry we know thatthe slave-class, 
the peowas, if largely recruited by Welsh 
captives, was also largely recruited by 
Englishmen reduced to bondage for their 
crimes. Where the slave and the free- 
man might be of the same blood, there 
is no need to suppose that the simple 
freeman and the noble might not be of 
the same blood. There is in fact no 
necessity for the supposition ; there is 
no evidence for it ; it is simply imagined 
by Mr. Coote because it is necessary for 
his own theory. 

Mr. Coote again, as it seems to me, 
—and as I believe it would have 
seemed to Mr. Kemble also—greatly 
exaggerates the original privileges of the 
Thegn or Gesid. I cannot see that Gesid 
and landowner are convertible terms, nor 
even that Eorl (in the older sense) and 
landowner are convertible terms. For I 
can see that the Ceorl might be a land- 
owner as well as the Thegn, a fact which 
Mr. Coote himself incidentally admits at 
a later stage of his argument. Nor can I 
see that political and judicial powers 
were inherently confined to the Thegns, 
because I can see distinct evidence—and 
I have elsewhere brought a great mass of 
such evidence together—to show that the 
Assemblies of the mark, of the shire, and 
of the kingdom were from the beginning 
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open, and in theory always continued 
tu be open, to every freeman of whatever 
rank. That during the six hundred 
years which people jumble together un- 
der the name of the “Saxon Period” 
great social and political changes took 
place, that such changes were mainly to 
the disadvantage of the simple freeman, 
that his right of attending the national 
Assemblies dwindled down to a mere 
name, that in some cases his own condi- 
tion in England, as in other countries, 
seems to have been fast approaching vil- 
lainage—all this I fully admit, all this I 
have elsewhere strongly insisted on ; but 
all this is widely different from the deep 
chasm, from the actual difference of origin, 
which Mr. Coote, to suit the needs of 
his own theory, conceives to have existed 
from the beginning between the Thegn 
and the Ceorl. He admits the fact of 
the popular constitution of ancient Ger- 
many ; he allows that there every free- 
man enjoyed full political rights ; but he 
maintains that the system of England 
was always more exclusive, and he calls 
this supposed difference “a non-German 
fact.” I had formed my own belief long 
before I saw or heardof Mr. Coote’s book, 
and I do not now see a shadow of evi- 
dence to show that our earliest political 
constitution was one whit less free than 
that of our kinsfolk on the mainland. 
Some again of the ways in which Mr. 
Coote deals with particular passages of 
ancient writers, which he quotes in 
support of his views, seem to me 
passing strange. Having ruled the pri- 
vileges of the Gesid to have been all that 
I have already said, he adds: “The 
ascription of these exclusive rights to 
the class of gesithas was asserted by the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves to rest upon 
a distinction of birth, as the denial of 
these rights to the ceorlas (the other class) 
was equally dependent upon a converse 
distinction of the same kind.” We 
then read in a note: “In the Dialogus 
Ecgberti (Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, vol. ii. p. 92) 
one of the interlocutors says ‘ Nisi aut 
dignitas natalium vel nobilitas generis 
majus reposcat pretium. Non enim 
justum est, ut servitium sancte profes- 





sionis in meliori gradu perdat quod exte- 
rior vita sub laico habitu habuisse jure 
parentum dinoscitur.’” Now I do not 
think that any one would guess from this 
quotation what the real purportof the pas- 
sage in the Dialogue of Ecgberht is. The 
question put is whether, in the case of the 
slaughter of a churchman of any degree, 
the wergild or price of blood should be 
reckoned according to his ecclesiastical 
or his civil value. The answer is that 
he is to be rated at the value of his 
ecclesiastical rank, unless it should so 
happen that his civil rank will give him a 
higher value. That is, I conceive, that 
if there were two churchmen, one 
by birth a Ceorl and the other an 
/Etheling, the price paid for the former 
should be the price of a churchman, 
higher of course than the price of a 
Ceorl, while the price for the latter should 
be the price of an A®theling, higher of 
course than the price of an ordinary 
churchman. How this bears on Mr. 
Coote’s proposition I have not the 
faintest notion. 

Directly after, Mr. Coote says of the 
Gesidas : “ We find that this class claimed 
and exulted in a descent from Jute, 
Angle, and Saxon, and from those 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons who con- 
quered or occupied Britain in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. But of the origin 
and descent of the lower class their 
masters have not left us a word of 
record or information.” 

Now it is perfectly true that we have 
not a word of record or information as to 
the origin and descent of the lower class 
as distinguished from the higher. But 
then neither have we a word of infor- 
mation as to the origin and descent of 
the higher class as distinguished from 
the lower. The English nation, the 
combined mass of Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes, is always spoken of as a whole in 
opposition to Britons or other strangers. 
The nation as a whole claimed and ex- 
ulted in its descent from the conquerors 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, but 
there is no evidence that one class exulted 
more than another. The particular way 
in which Mr. Coote seeks to show special 
exultation on the part of the Gesidas as 
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a class is wonderful indeed. Here is 
the passage which he quotes :—‘ Asser 
(Edit. Oxon. 1722, pp. 4, 5) says of 
Osburh, A!lfred’s mother, that she was 
‘nobilis ingenio, nobilis et genere, 
que erat filia Oslac famosi pincernie 
/Ethelwulfi Regis ; qui Oslac Gothus 
erat natione, ortus enim erat de Gothis et 
Jutis,de semine scilicet Stuf et Wihtgar.’” 

Now perhaps I do not see to the 
bottom of things ; but I really cannot 
see in this passage anything but a state- 
ment that /Elfred’s mother was not of 
Anglian or Saxon but of Jutish blood. 
I can indeed also see a proof that the 
writer of the passage looked on Jutes and 
Goths as the same people. But in what 
way it tends to show that the Gesidas 
claimed adistinctive descent from Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, which was not shared 
by Englishmen of lower degree, I am 
wholly at a loss to divine. 

The next important point touched on 
by Mr. Coote is the Old-English tenure 
of land, which he pronounces to be 
wholly of Roman origin. It is, accord- 
ing to him, the same thing—the same 
thing by direct continuation, it would 
seem—as the Roman possessio in the 
provinces. I am not civilian enough to 
dispute on minute points of Roman Law, 
and I will take Mr. Coote’s law as he 
gives it. This possessio, according to 
him, was not absolute property. The 
freehold was in the State, and in 
theory the possessor held it as the 
tenant of the State, subject to the pos- 
sibility of its resumption by the State, 
and subject meanwhile to certain public 
burthens. Among these he finds con- 
tributions to the repair of the highways, 
to the maintenance of the bridges and 
fortresses, and to the supply of recruits 
for the army. The possessto also is in 
theory so far inalienable that the pos- 
sessor cannot alienate it of his own free 
will, but needs the consent of the proper 
magistrate. The way in which Mr. 
Coote draws out the analogy between 
this tenure and the Old-English tenure 
is one of the most ingenious things in 
his book. But here also he has mistaken 
analogy for direct derivation. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a vast quantity of 


land—as we draw near to the Norman 
Conquest, perhaps nearly all land—was 
held by a tenure which at first sight 
looks very like the provincial possessio 
described by Mr. Coote. It is further 
true that, of the three burthens of the 
ancient English landowner, service in 
war and contribution to the repairs of 
bridges and fortresses, the two latter are 
not only the same as two of those im- 
posed on the possessor, but they could 
hardly have arisen except in a land which 
had once been under Roman dominion. 
In the older England by the Elbe we may 
be sure that no contributions had been 
levied for the repair of bridges, roads, or 
fortresses, But it does not follow that 
the obligation to repair them was directly 
derived from the older obligation of 
the Roman possessor, Paved roads and 
walled cities were, as I said in my 
former papers, novelties for which our 
forefathers brought no name with them, 
and for which, as men always do in such 
cases, they kept the names by which 
they found them called. But if they 
were novelties, they were novelties of 
which our forefathers presently learned 
the value, and for the maintenance of 
which they soon found it needful to 
legislate. But if the obligation to repair 
bridges and fortresses had been simply a 
continuation: of the Roman law, we 
might have expected to find some more 
direct sign cf the connexion between 
the two. It is the sort of case in which 
we might fairly have expected some 
‘oman formula to linger. But the 
names by which the obligation is set 
forth are purely English, so purely and 
specially English that the English names 
are often retained even in a Latin text. 
In fact it is the English law which first 
threw these three particular obliga- 
tions “ fyrd-fereld and burh-béte and 
bryc-geweore” into the shape of a 
formula. In Mr. Coote’s Roman texts 
all these are mentioned among others, 
but they have not become a regular 
inseparable formula, as they have become 
in the English Laws and Charters. 


1 As in the Rectitudines Singularum Per- 
sonarum, i., and in the Laws of Henry the 
First, 13, 66, 
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But what is of still more weight than 
the nature of the particular burthens 
laid upon the land, Mr. Coote seems 
quite to have put out of sight the differ- 
ence between the original eel or alod, 
the land held of no lord, whose owner 
was its absolute possessor, subject only 
to the burthens imposed by law, and 
the later bécland or bookland, a portion 
of the folcland booked or granted to 
this or that man on this or that tenure. 
So far as any form of Old-English hold- 
ing answers to Mr. Coote’s possessio, it 
is clearly the bookland and not the ori- 
ginal efe/. But the bookland is a later 
institution, which, just like the institu- 
tion of the Thegnhood with which it has 
a close connection, grew and developed 
and ate up the earlier edel. So at Rome 
the possessio, the occupation of the folc- 
land or ager publicus, by the nobles, 
against which the Gracchi arose, was 
also a later development. The older 
Roman form of land-owning was the 
assignment of lots in absolute property, 
in short the eJel. The analogy in the 
history of the land-tenure in the two 
cases is very striking, but it is merely 
an analogy. Here again Mr. Coote does 
not make allowance for the length of 
time which somehow slipped away be- 
tween 449 and 1066, a length of time, it 
may be as well to remark, exactly as great 
as the length of time between 1253 and 
1870. It ishardly likely that a time will 
ever come when people will fancy that 
Earl Simon and Mr. Gladstone lived at 
the same time. But people who talk 
about the “Saxons,” meaning indiffer- 
ently Englishmen of any date from 449 
to 1066, do often practically talk as if 
Hengest and Harold lived at the same 
time. 

Mr. Coote goes on to try to establish 
in his usual ingenious way a sort of pro- 
perty qualification in the English ges, 
and a property qualification handed on 
to him from Roman times. He starts 
from the Licinian Law, by which the 
amount of possessio lawful for any one 
citizen was limited to five hundred 
jugera, and from the Sempronian Law, 
which, as he interprets it, practically 
extended the limit to a thousand. This 


possessio of a thousand jugera he rules to 
have been the regular thing for a possessor 
of any importance in a Roman province. 
In his own words : 

“A possessor of 1,000 jugera, being 
necessarily a Roman officer of merit 
and distinction, created in the public 
mind an impression that his rank and 
position were inseparably connected 
with the amount of his estates. He 
was an object of respect and admira- 
tion to the barbarian provincial, and 
the latter accepted the measure of that 
man’s land as the measure of his rank. 
The Anglo-Saxon, like the rich Goth, 
affecting those things which had ap- 
pertained to his Roman predecessor, 
caught at and perpetuated the idea, 
and the 1,000 jugera of Rome became 
the five hides of the Anglo-Saxon cus- 
tomary law.” 

The mention of the rich Goth is illus- 
trated by a quotation of the well-known 
saying, “Romanus miser imitatur Goth- 
um et utilis Gothus imitatur Romanum.” 
But this is a description of a state of 
things in which Romans and Goths 
were undoubtedly living side by side, 
and Mr. Coote has brought no proof 
that there ever was a time in Britain 
when Romans and Englishmen lived 
side by side. In his view the five hides 
which he takes to have been the pro- 
perty qualification of an English Thegn 
was the same quantity of land as the 
thousand jugera of the Roman possessor, 
and was in fact a continuation of it. But 
the thousand jugera, if it had anything 
to do with the Sempronian and Licinian 
laws, was a maximum, while the five 
hides as a property qualification must 
have been a minimum. Supposing the 
two amounts to be the same, it is hard 
to see how a law requiring the possess- 
ion of a certain amount can be a 
continuation of a law forbidding the 
possession of more than that amount. 
Again I must decline to give judgement 
on questions of Roman Law, but I really 
do not see in Mr. Coote’s own evidence 
any proof of the mysterious importance 
which he attaches to the thousand jugera, 
even, as it would seem, in the later days 
of the Empire. Nor do I see that the 
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hide, a measure which fluctuated in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, necessarily 
answered to the hundred jugera. Mr. 
Coote assumes that it did, and explains 
the seeming variations in the extent of 
the hide by supposing that the hide, 
though it might contain a different 
number of acres in different places, was 
always the same amount of land, and 
that it was the acre which varied in 
different places. Any one who reads Mr. 
Kemble’s chapter on “ the Evel, Hid, or 
Alod” will most likely admit that there 
was a great and a small acre, but he will 
hardly believe that the hide was an in- 
variable quantity of two hundred Roman 
jugera. Neither do I see any proof that 
five hides, or any particular amount of 
land, was a necessary qualification of 
Thegnhood. The passage to which Mr. 
Coote refers in “The Ancient Laws and 
Institutes ” (vol. i. 190, 191)—I do not 
see that his other references have any- 
thing to do with the matter—shows that 
the possession of five hides was necessary, 
among other things, to turn a Ceorl into 
a Thegn; but this hardly proves that a 
Thegn by birth did not count as a Thegn 
unless he had five hides. And the very 
next clause, by giving certain advan- 
tages to the Thegn who had as his man 
another Thegn possessed of five hides, 
clearly shows that there might be 
Thegns who had not five hides. Mr. 
Coote’s notions on this head look very 
tempting at first sight, but, when we 
come to dissect them, we find that they 
are not even an analogy. He brings 
together a number of statements which 
really have nothing to do with one 
another, nor do I even see that there is 
any ground for the statements them- 
selves. 

It is quite impossible for me to go 
through every detail of Mr. Coote’s 
book. So to do would need, not an 
article, but a volume, and that a volume 
a good deal thicker than the little 
volume of Mr. Coote. There are two 
subjects especially started by him which 
I hope I may sometime find an oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly going into. One 
of these is the supposed identification 
of the English Ceorl with the Roman 





provincial Colonus, a theory which opens 
the whole question as to the status of 
the Ceorl and the changes in his status 
at different times during the six hun- 
dred years between the English Conquest 
of Britain and the Norman Conquest of 
England. The other is the supposed 
derivation of the municipal constitu- 
tion of English boroughs from a Roman 
origin. Both of these are subjects on 
which I have touched, but only touched, 
in my larger History, and I feel that 
both need to be thoroughly worked out. 
If I do not do it, I trust some one else 
may. The foundation of such an in- 
quiry has of course been laid in the 
great work of Mr. Kemble. In anything 
that is done on these matters he must 
be the chief guide. But there is no 
writer who oftener needs a prophet or 
an interpreter, not only for the world 
in general, but not uncommenly for 
scholars themselves. I need hardly say 
that for Mr. Kemble to be, in any strict 
sense, wrong is one of the rarest things 
in the world; and it is almost as rare 
with him to overlook a fact as to make 
a positive mistake. But he often over- 
looks particular aspects and analogies of 
things, and it would be a great gain to 
have much of his matter recast in a 
more strictly historical shape. Such a 
work would be the full and true answer 
to Mr. Coote and to a great many people 
besides. For the present, I have been 
able to go into, and that but slightly, 
only a few of the points raised by Mr. 
Coote. But it would be good practice for 
any one interested in these matters to go 
through every detail of Mr. Coote’s book, 
and to test the whole as I have tested 
these few parts, or rather to test them 
much more thoroughly than I have tested 
these few parts. The little space that 
I have left I will rather give to a few 
remarks on what Mr. Coote says with 
regard to ecclesiastical matters. I must 
for the present bid farewell to the 
boroughs, only asking Mr. Coote how, 
if our boroughs can trace up as 
directly to a Roman origin as the bo- 
roughs of Aquitaine, it happens that not 
a single Consul or Capitoul has ever 
shown himself among us? 
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And now for a word or two on ecclesi- 
astical matters. There area set of pro- 
voking people who are always talking 
about the “ Ancient British Church” as 
something specially pure and primitive, 
while the mission of Augustine is looked 
on, as the Zimes was silly enough to 
call it the other day, as a “ Papal ag- 
gression.” For such people the best 
cure would be to get up that wonderful 
volume in which Mr. Haddan has just 
got together all that is really known— 
as distinguished from what is dreamed 
—about ancient British Christianity. 
One can hardly tell whether to reckon 
Mr. Coote as a member of this sect or 
not. For on this point, as on others, 
Mr. Coote writes not from the Welsh 
point of view, but from the Roman. 
The Church for which he stands 
up is not a church of Welshmen, but 
a church of Roman possessores, and 
of colont whom, if Mr. Coote will let 
me, I feel greatly inclined to call Ur- 
Deutsch. He himself calls it the “Early 
English Church” as opposed to the 
“contemporary Brito-Celtic Church.” 
This Church he conceived to have been 
existing, though small and dispersed, at 
the coming of Augustine. In his view, 
when Augustine began to preach in 
Kent, he came to a land where the King 
and the nobles were heathens, but where 
the mass of the people were still Chris- 
tians. And he came, not so much to 
convert the heathen as to bring the 
Christians under the subjection of the 
See of Rome. There were thus at his 
coming two distinct Christian commu- 
nities in Britain, the “Early English 
Church” and “ Brito-Celtie Church.” 
Mr. Coote tells us that, “on the score 
of difference in doctrines there was 
nothing substantial to find fault with in 
either of them. Yet Augustine, we are 
told, “ignored” the Early English 
Church and “vituperated” the Brito- 
Celtic Church. Indeed he did more 
than “vituperate” it. His “ determi- 
nation to put down by fire and sword 
the Christianity of the Welsh, shows 
that the object of the foreign ecclesiastic 
was to obtain power rather than to 
spread Christianity.” ‘They wished for 
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purposes of power to convert the Kings.” 


The existing Christian community was 
“of little interest and no value to 
Rome, except as a pendant and accom- 
paniment to their masters.” ll this is 
charitable, to say the least, and I should 
greatly like to know where Mr. Coote 
found his fact about the determination 
of Augustine to put down the Chris- 
tianity of the Welsh by fire and sword. 
There are some, I believe, who fancy that 
the slaughter of the monks of Bangor by 
A&thelfrith was somehow caused by 
Augustine, though he had then been 
some years in his grave. But Mr. Coote 
at least must know his chronology 
better than this. Now the Brito-Celtic 
Church as Mr. Coote calls it, the Church 
which Augustine vituperated, is a fact, 
but I should certainly like to have some 
proof of the existence of the other, the 
“Early English Church” which Augustine 
ignored. And I should furtherliketoknow 
why he vituperated in the one case and 
ignored in the other. “There is no- 
thing,” Mr. Coote says, “in the cireum- 
stances which precede, accompany or 
follow the mission of Augustine, to show 
that there was no existing Christianity 
in Anglo-Saxon Britain.” It is pro- 
verbially hard to prove a negative ; but 
as the Brito-Celtic Church showed un- 
doubted signs of existence, we should 
have expected the Early English Church 
to show some signs of existence also. 
Nor is Mr. Coote wholly unprovided 
with such signs. “Christianity,” he tells 
us, “existed in Britain to the very eve 
of the arrival of the conquerors.” ‘This 
is shown by the existence of the Church 
of Saint Martin, near Canterbury, which, 
as Mr. Coote truly says, could not have 
been dedicated to Saint Martin till after 
his death in 402. Therefore, he says, 
“we have the Christianity of Britain 
brought closely down to the epoch of 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion.” This, I 
imagine, no one ever doubted ; certainly 
no believer in Gildas ever did. No 
one ever supposed that Christianity 
began to die out in Kent before 444; 
the question is whether it did not pretty 
well die out between 449 and 889. 
There was plenty of time to build the 
Q 
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church of Saint Martin between 402 
and 449, and there was plenty of time 
for it to fall into ruin between 449 and 
597. Then Mr. Coote goes on to prove 
that there were Christians in Kent from 
an alleged passage of Beeda, in the corre- 
spondence between Gregory and Augus- 
tine, which I believe is found in only 
one manuscript, and which finds no 
place in the received text. This pas- 
sage, if genuine, would certainly show 
that Augustine found people in Kent 
who reverenced a certain Saint Sixtus, 
and professed to show his tomb and his 
body. How Mr. Coote reconciles this 
seemingly superstitious worship of saints 
and relics with his picture of the purity 
of his Early English Church it is not 
for me to guess. I am concerned only 
with the bare facts. To me the case 
stands thus; one manuscript, in a pas- 
sage rejected by the best editors, asserts 
a fact which is utterly inconsistent with 
the rest of the story. For there certainly 
is not a single word in any other part of 
Beda’s narrative implying that there was 
any existing Christianity in Kent, ex- 
cept in the person of the Queen and her 
immediate Frankish followers. In such 
a case, I think any critic would reject 
the passage as spurious. Mr. Coote in- 
deed asks what motive there could be 
for the forgery. Surely it was just the 
kind of forgery which any monks or 
others who had an interest in any 
legend or any relics of Saint Sixtus 
would be most likely to forge, without 
much regard to the consistency of the 
insertion with the general story. 

These seem to be the only attempts at 
direct historical proof which Mr. Coote 
has brought to show that Roman Chris- 
tianity lived through the English Con- 
quest. But he has another very re- 
markable passage which I must quote at 
length. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding this ecclesiastical 
conquest of Anglo-Saxon England by 
Rome, and all its attendant consequences, 
the prior Christianity (‘absoluta et sim- 
plex,’ as the old Greek soldier Am- 
mianus has described it) still in some 
sort vindicated itself and its claims. 
There existed in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 


guage certain words of native growth, 
expressive of pure and abstract Chris- 
tianity, which are not due to Austin and 
his followers. They are a transmission 
from an epoch much anterior. 

“They illustrate dogmas, not practices, 
and are therefore strongly contra-dis- 
tinguished from those which followed 
the advent of the Roman monk, 

“ When the original missionaries (who- 
ever they were) taught the Britons the 
new doctrine of the reconciliation of 
man with God, and demonstrated that 
baptism was the perfecting of that re- 
conciliation, the Britons, as they called 
the great consummation or sacrifice 
husel, so they called baptism fulluht or 
perfection, and they were ever after- 
wards used in Anglo-Saxon to express 
these ideas. But in these they only 
literally translated expressions which 
their early Christian teachers had 
taught them. 

“Far otherwise was the case when the 
creed had taken to itself a clothing of 
forms alien from pure spirit and abstract 
idea—when technical words had been 
invented to give a weight to what of 
itself was futile or inane. 

“When religion under this guise had 
been imported into Britain, side by side 
with the pregnant words which we have 
named came hollow, empty words of 
office and of art, and our ancestors 
familiarized to their language the fo- 
reign sounds and vocables of maesse, 
preost, and sacerde. 

“Between the epoch of the first and 
the epoch of the second is a separation 
which, if we estimate by time, must be 
great. 

“The first age could realize and convert 
the words and practices which brought 
them spiritual life. The second could 
no more translate the priestly and super- 
stitious terms which Rome had given 
them than the English lawyer could 
Anglicize jiert facias or habeas corpus.” 

Now it is as well to say at starting 
that Ammianus—I do not know why he 
is called a Greek soldier—has nothing at 
all to say about Christianity in Britain. 
The words “ Christianam religionem ab- 
solutam et simplicem anili superstitione 
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confundens” (Amm. Mare. xxi. 16) are 
said of. Constantius, and Mr. Coote in 
his note says that they are said of Con- 
stantius. But any one who read the 
text only would certainly be likely to 
think that Ammianus had said some- 
thing about the Early English or the 
Brito-Celtic Church. As for the argu- 
ment in itself, I cannot see the least 
scrap of reason for thinking that the 
words husel and fulluht are older than 
the coming of Augustine. Why should 
they be? They must in any case be 
translations of Latin words, and why 
should not our forefathers have been as 
able and as likely to translate them after 
the coming of Augustine as before? 
A very keen-scented Protestant might 
possibly find out in the word huse/ some 
savour of Romish superstition incon- 
sistent with the ‘Christiana religio 
absoluta et simplex.” It is certain that 
the word husel does imply a doctrine of 
a sacrifice in the Eucharist of some kind 
or other, while it is equally clear that 
the words mass and priest, in their ety- 
mological meaning, do not imply it. 
As for fulluht, I had always connected it 
with the verb fullian and with the still 
abiding trade of the fuller ; but, if it is, 
as Mr. Coote tells us, a translation of 
the Greek reXciwors, I am still at a loss 
to see how that proves it to be older 
than Augustine. I will not venture to 
quote our application of the heathen 
name Laster to the Paschal Feast, as 
Mr. Coote would probably say that that 
also was older than Augustine. But 
the German use of taufen must be much 
later, and if our kinsfolk could translate 
an ecclesiastical word in the days of 
Boniface, Ido not see why we could not 
do so in the days of Augustine. 

Mr. Coote has some curious specu- 
lations about the days of the week 
called, as they are, after heathen deities. 
These names, he argues, could not have 
been taught to the English by Roman 
monks, because they would not have 
taught them anything so heathenish, 
and also because they would have 
taught them in a Latin form. “We should 
have had Mercursdeg, not Wodensdg.” 
I mention this part of the subject, into 


which I cannot enter at length, chiefly 
because of this one remark, which seems 
to me to involve the upsetting of the 
whole of Mr. Coote’s system. According 
to his argument, if we had learned the 
days of the week from the Romans of 
the seventh century, we should have 
learned them in a Latin form. But as 
we have them in a Teutonic form, they 
must be—not an original Teutonic pos- 
session, but—something learned from 
the Romans of perhaps the third cen- 
tury. Why this distinction? Why 
should the subject Teuton, as Mr. Coote 
conceives him, translate the name of 
every Roman object into his own lan- 
guage, while the independent and con- 
quering Teuton was driven to accept 
Roman objects with their Latin names ? 
This assumption, which it would be 
hard to justify by any argument, runs 
through the whole of Mr. Coote’s theory. 
The conquering ‘Teutons, when a new 
religious system was adopted by them, 
adopted with it most of its technical 
terms. How was it then that the 
earlier subject Teutons, when the whole 
system of Roman law and government 
was forced upon them, failed to adopt 
any of its technical terms? Our eccle- 
siastical system and its nomenclature— 
a nomenclature which is largely Roman 
—have gone on uninterruptedly from the 
sixth and seventh centuries. If our 
civil and political system was handed on 
with hardly more interruption from the 
first or second century, why did not its 
Roman nomenclature survive with it? 
I have asked this question before ; but I 
ask it again, because it seems to be a 
turning-point in Mr. Coote’s theory. I 
cannot understand how the system of 
Roman Law could have been handed 
on to our forefathers in a state so nearly 
perfect as Mr. Coote supposes without 
leaving some traces in our ancient legal 
formule and modes of speech. But 
none such, that I know of, can be 
found. 

Closely connected with this is another 
question. If England was so early set 
tled by a Teutonic people, if its inhabi- 
tants during the time of Roman 
dominion were mainly Teutonic, what 
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has become of their local nomenclature ? 
Even Mr. Coote will, I think, hardly 
venture to say that the present local 
nomenclature of England—a nomencla- 
ture confessedly in the main Teutonic 
—is older than the English Conquest, 
older than the Roman Conquest? Dur- 
ing the Roman occupation we see a 
nomenclature partly Roman but mainly 
Celtic. After the English Conquest this 
nomenclature gives way to one which 
retains the Roman or Celtic names of 
some great towns and some striking 
national objects, but which otherwise is 
purely Teutonic. On the belief that 
the English conquerors found and swept 
before them a race of Celtic provincials, 
this is just what we should expect ; but 
I do not see how it can be accounted for 
if a Teutonic people were first brought 
under the yoke of Rome and afterwards 
willingly accepted the rule of fresh 
Teutonic conquerors. 

Mr. Coote has a list of Roman words 
retained in Old-English, which I have 
not space left to discuss at length. 
Most of the words belong to the class 
of which I spoke in my former papers, 
names of unfamiliar objects which 
naturally retained their Roman names. 
Most of these, I suspect, come only from 
glossaries. They are not the real words 
which make up the English language, 
as any one will see who looks through 
a page of the Chronicles or the song 
of Maldon. As for some of the others, 
the derivation of famne from femina 
is very doubtful, as the word is found 
in some of the cognate Teutonic dialects. 
I can see no reason to believe that wench 
comes from ancilla, ln again is made 
to be a derivative from w/na. How then 
about High-Dutch lle, LEllenbogen, 
and Greek oAé&vm? Does Mr. Coote 
think that folm and waddpn are deriva- 
tives from palma ? 

Ihave not gone through every de- 


tail of Mr. Coote’s book ; but I have, 
I think, gone through encugh to show 
its character, its extreme ingenuity, and 
its no less extreme fallaciousness. If 
we could only believe a few propositions 
with which Mr, Coote’s argument starts, 
all the rest would follow charmingly. 
But for most of his leading propositions 
I can see no proof whatever. And it is 
worth while to notice once more how 
utterly Mr. Coote’s notions depart from 
the vulgar talk about our British an- 
cestors and the British Church, and it 
is curious to notice how each form of 
error gets hold of half the truth. Mr. 
Coote fully understands that the Eng- 
lish people are essentially a Teutonic 
people, and that there was a conquest 
of Britain in which Teutonic settlers 
displaced the Celtic inhabitants of what 
was to be England. His mistake con- 
sists in placing this conquest an indefi- 
nite number of centuries before the 
right time. The other writers on the 
other hand fully understand that Bri- 
tain in the fifth century was inhabited 
by a Celtic population, and that that 
Celtic population was then for the first 
time overcome by Teutonic conquerors. 
Only they will not allow that the Eng- 
lish people sprung from those Teutonic 
conquerors or from any Teutonic stock 
at all.. Put together those parts of each 
of these theories which have any sort of 
evidence to stand on, and we come at 
once to the sound and true belief of our 
fathers that 


. - . . From east hither 
Angles and Saxons 

Up became; 

Over the broad sea 
Britain they sought ; 
The haughty war-smiths 
The Welsh overcame, 
Earls for glory eager, 

A home they gat them. 
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WHITHER GOEST THOU? 


Dia Child of Earth! 
With eye uprais’d to Heaven, 
No record of thy birth 
To thee is given: 
The rockings of thy cradle are but known 
To One alone, 


Thou seek’st to fathom far that hidden past ; 

To reach the shore thine infant being bounding : 
In vain thy plummet toward the abyss is cast ; 

The line’s too short for such a Deep-Sea sounding. 


But the Eternal Future lies before thee : 
Whence thou dost come ’tis plain we cannot know ; 
But thro’ the cloud that spreads its shadows o’er thee, 
Say,—whither dost thou go? 


What realm unknown, thro’ all the bright creation, 
Shall be thy dwelling-place ? 

Where, rapt in joy and holy aspiration, 
Thou shalt behold His face. 


We point our telescope to search the Ages: 
We find no star! 

Thou ponderest over Revelation’s pages 
What read’st thou there ? 


Upon that page one written line I see ; 
The hand I know :— 


“ Where I am, there my servant, too, shall] be.’ 
To Him I go. 


S. Grea. 
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SCOTCH STUDENTS AT OXFORD FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY THOMAS M. LINDSAY, M.A. 


Arter the Scottish wars of succession 
were finally ended, and the vigour of the 
Bruce had restored a measure of quiet to 
the country, Scotland set herself seriously 
to re-establish her educational system. 
King, clergy,and burghers set themselves 
to the work. The kings helped weak 
schools by grants of money. ‘The clergy 
made great endeavours to revive and 
extend that network of high schools, 
burgh schools, and country schools which 
was spread over the greater part of the 
lowlands of Scotland as early as the 
reign of King William the Lion. The 
burgers began to set aside some of the 
town’s money to help to support the 
school which the neighbouring cathedral 
or monastery had built for the town’s 
children. The whole country, the nobles 
excepted, seems to have felt that an 
effort must be made to restore that edu- 
cation which a long time of anarchy had 
destroyed, and to have gone about the 
work of restoration with a will. 

The first thing to be done was to set 
a-going, somehow or other, the schools 
which had been allowed to fall to 
ruin during the long time of misrule. 
This was done. But the want of good 
teachers was soon felt. - There was not 
the means in the country for that higher 
education which was needed to prepare 
men to undertake scholastic duties. 
It was soon felt that Scotland must 
either establish a university for itself, 
or send its young scholars abroad to 
get that higher education they could 
no longer obtain at home. The country 
was too poor, and the Church reve- 
nues too impoverished, to allow the 
foundation of a university. Perhaps 
also, the national shrewdness suggested 
that it would pay better in every way to 
have Scotch colleges at foreign univer- 
sities, where there were already all man- 
ner of educational helps, celebrated pro- 


fessors, good libraries, and an organized 
student life, than to seek to build and 
endow a national university. At all 
events, for nearly one hundred years after 
the battle of Bannockburn, young Scotch 
scholars, who wished to learn more 
than the high schools of St. Andrew’s, 
Perth, or Aberdeen could teach them, 
had to go abroad for their learning. 
Every encouragement was given to 
talented young “ clerks” to go and finish 
their education at a foreign university. 
It even seems, as far as one can make 
the matter out, by putting together the 
scraps of information which the old 
chartularies of the monasteries and the 
records of the cathedrals yive us, 
that there was a regular systematic 
selection of the best scholars, who were 
sent abroad to complete their education 
under the care of a proper guide. 

The first Scotch college was built in 
Paris, and attached to the famous univer- 
sity of that city. It was founded by David 
Murray, Bishop of Murray, during the 
reign of Robert Bruce. The college 
retained its distinctly national character 
until the Reformation. It was governed 
by the Bishops of Murray, who, as 
founders and patrons, presented all its 
directors and superiors. The young 
Scotchman who reached Paris soon found 
himself among friends. His country- 
men often held high offices in the Uni- 
versity and in the Church. He belonged 
to a “nation ”—“natio Anglicana”— 
which was much respected, and was able 
to hold its own in all the studénts’ riots. 
He lived in a corner of Paris which, for 
a hundred and fifty years previously at 
least, had been called Rue d’Ecosse. His 
great difficulty was the journey. And 
this difficulty was then so great that the 
larger number of Scotch students pre- 
ferred the harder life at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge to crossing the sea to France. 
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Accordingly, in the year 1357, the 
Chapter of Aberdeen determined to send 
the Archdeacon of their diocese with 
a few students to Oxford. The arch- 
deacon was in all probability instructed 
to report upon the state of education at 
Oxford, and the possibility of Scotch 
students getting there the training they 
could not obtain in their own land. At 
the request of King David II., the King 
of England, Edward II., granted a safe- 
conduct to “ John Barbour, Archdeacon 
of Aberdeen, and to three clerks his 
pupils,” to enter England, and remain at 
Oxford to study. The safe-conduct 
lasted for three years. It is likely that 
Barbour reported favourably of the plan, 
for a few months later, in the same year, 
the Bishops of Brechin and St. Andrew’s 
asked and got from King Edward a 
veneral licence or safe-conduct for all 
Scotch students who wished to study at 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This safe conduct was largely 
taken advantage of. Many of the Scot- 
tish “clerks” who would otherwise have 
gone to France crowded over the border 
to throng the lecture-rooms of the Eng- 
lish universities. Young noblemen came, 
attended by one or more armed servants, 
to swell the crowd of turbulent Oxford 
scholars, and become the plague of the 
colleges, and the terror of the towns- 
men. Ambitious young monks, who had 
learned all that their convent could 
teach them, came to win the scholastic 
distinction which was so often a sure 
way to preferment. 

The chartulary of Kelso gives us an in- 
teresting glimpse into the ways and means 
by which the more talented of the young 
monks were able to indulge their zeal for 
study beyond the walls of the monastery. 
In 1398 the convent selected a young 
presbyter, and sent him to study in 
England for the honour of the order. 
The Abbot gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to the heads of the English 
University, and recommended him to 
the care and hospitality of brethren in 
England. The licence and letter of 
recommendation—for it is both—tells 
the bearer to find lodging in some 
monastery of the same order. He is 


directed to choose for himself a con- 
fessor who will give him absolution, not 
merely for the common sins of a monk, 
but also for those to which a scholastic 
life is more especially liable. He may 
study at any university he pleases, in 
any liberal faculty, and at any branch of 
science taught at a university. This 
letter would be as much worth to the 
young student of the fourteenth cen- 
tury as a travelling scholarship to the 
modern undergraduate. It gave the 
bearer a certain academical position, 
more or less important as the monastery 
from which he came was or was not 
famous for its learning. It gave him 
great freedom of action. He could go 
where he liked, study what he liked, 
and the power to choose a “fit con- 
fessor” (idoneum confessorem) allowed 
him to do what he liked. The recommen- 
dation to other monasteries was the 
money part of the scholarship. He 
lived in the convent, if there was one, 
and begged in the name of his convent 
if there was not. Licences to beg were 
common scholarships in the fourteenth 
century. The University of Oxford 
itself was accustomed to issue official 
letters to poor students, allowing them 
to beg from the townspeople—* literas 
testimoniales sub sigillo officii ad peten- 
dam eleémosynam.” It was almost the 
only bursary it had to give them, and 
answered the purpose very well. 
Begging was a recognized way by 
which “clerks” got their living in 
those days. They repaid their bene- 
factors in prayers. Chaucer's poor clerk 


** Busily ‘gan for the souls pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scolay.” 


The letter given by the Abbot and 
Convent of Kelso to their “dearly 
beloved brother and fellow monk,” 
would serve very well, if need be, for 
begging credentials. 

This extract from the old chartulary 
of Kelso shows how the monasteries of 
Scotland took advantage of the safe- 
conduct from the English king to 
Scotch students studying at Oxford or 
Cambridge. They picked out some 
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promising young monk, gave him a 
travelling scholarship, in the shape of 
a letter of recommendation to the heads 
of the universities and monasteries in 
the South country, and sent him off on 
his educational travels, to come back 
fit to be the schoolmaster in one of the 
outlying schools established in a neigh- 
bouring burgh, or to take upon him 
the duties of the “ Magister Scholarum” 
himself, or to be lecturer to the monas- 
tery, and the head of the private convent 
school. ‘The letter from the Abbot of 
Kelso is only one of an immense 
number which must have been issued 
during the hundred years between the 
battle of Bannockburn and the founda- 
tion of the University of St. Andrews. 

Besides the young noble and the 
young churchman, many a poor scholar 
must have hurried over the Border to 
swell the ragged, hungry crowd which 
was one of the most peculiar accompani- 
ments of medizval university life. How 
the poor “clerks” could travel as they 
did from university to university, and 
how they could live while studying, no 
one can well tell. Perhaps the Oxford 
Chancellor's book, with its records of 
poaching and plundering, highway rob- 
bery and masterful begging, may help 
to explain the mystery of their lives. 
Among the crowd there must have been 
many a Scotchman. They might cross 
the border as servants to some of those 
companies of Scottish merchants who 
were always getting licence to trade 
in England. They might beg or thieve 
their way alone. They might go in 
bands, living very much as gipsies do 
now. At all events, they were to be 
found in Oxford in the 14th century, 
ready to claim their share of the poor’s 
pence on St. Scolastica’s day, and of 
any other moneys which the charitable 
had left for the poor clerks. 

But to say that the kings of England 
granted licences to Scotchmen to study 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and that these 
were eagerly taken advantage of, does 
not at all describe the whole state of 
affairs. There must have been a much 
closer and more systematic connection 
between the English Universities and 


the three Scotch dioceses of Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and St. Andrews. There 
seems to have been a selection year by 
year of the best students in the monas- 
tery and cathedral schools of these 
dioceses, who were sent up to one of 
the two great English universities to 
complete their education. These students 
were placed under the charge of some 
one old enough and of rank enough to 
ensure the obedience of his pupils, 
and learned enough to help them and 
guide them in their studies. John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, au- 
thor of “The Bruce,” whom we have 
already mentioned, was the first of these 
travelling tutors. We find canons, rec- 
tors of parishes, priests and deacons, 
heading companies of students going to 
Oxford or Cambridge, staying for three 
years at the universities, and then re- 
turning with their pupils to Scotland. 
Churchmen of rank do not commonly 
go to the university to study, nor did 
these Scottish clergymen. They went 
to superintend the pupils which the 
chapter of the cathedral gave them to 
take charge of, to protect them when 
among strangers, to see that they used 
all the advantages the English universi- 
ties could yield, and to guide them in 
their studies. They made it their busi- 
ness to take charge of young Scotchmen 
who were studying in England, and to 
bring them safely across the border 
again. It often happened that the more 
successful tutors were employed more 
than once in this way. Barhour took 
three students to Oxford in 1357, and a 
party of six in 1364. Adam of Tyn- 
ninghame, a famous man, also twice 
conducted student parties to Oxford. 
John Peebles, canon of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, travelled once with a party of 
six; afterwards, in 1373, with a party 
of twelve. John of Carric and John of 
Govan, Glasgow men, were more than 
once at Oxford or Cambridge with stu- 
dents from the great south-western 
diocese of Scotland. The bishops, ad- 
vised by their chancellors or archdeacons 
—for sometimes the chancellor, some- 
times the archdeacon, filled the place of 
the old Culdee ferleiginn, or superinten- 
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dent of education—picked out his most 
promising students and sent them 
off to the Southern universities under 
the care of a fit and proper person. 
This systematic selection of the good 
scholars of the diocese, with the cor- 
responding supervision, was the Scotch 
substitute for a national university ; and 
was no bad substitute as the times went. 
The more distinguished students on their 
return would be offered the charge of a 
party of scholars about to set out for 
England ; while the others were settled 
in ecclesiastical or educational positions 
according to their abilities or the interest 
they were able to command. Successful 
tutors were the men who became “ mas- 
ters of the schools,” archdeacons, chan- 
cellors, and even bishops. They were 
entrusted with the foreign business of 
their diocese or monastery. They headed 
and took charge of the large parties of 
pilgrims who from time to time left 
Scotland to visit continental shrines. 
They watched over the interests of their 
diocese or convent at the Roman curia. 
They were churchmen who had seen 
and knew the world, and were almost 
sure of preferment. 

It is very probable that this plan of 
sending Scotch students to the South- 
country universities under the charge of 
a competent tutor, took its rise from an 
English custom then very common. 
Travelling to and from the university 
was no easy matter, and the roads were 
by no means safe. The needs of the 
time created a body of men who made 
it their business to take students to and 
from the university. These men were 
called in the old Oxford statute-books 
“ bringers, or fetchers of scholars.” They 
made regular journeys, could be heard 
of at the principal inns in every town, 
and were persons of importance. They 
had always more or less of a university 
standing, and their rights were fully 
recognized in the indenture made be- 
tween the town of Oxford and the uni- 
versity in 1459. Some weeks before 
Michaelmas term they began going their 
rounds, picking up one lad here, another 
there, and so on until they had a large 
party well armed and mounted. Then 


they turned their horses’ heads towards 
Oxford, and made the journey to the 
university by regular stages. We have 
only to suppose that these “ fetchers,” 
instead of being illiterate men who had 
charge of the students only on the jour- 
neys to and from the university, were 
scholars, accomplished for the time, 
maintaining their authority over their 
pupils from the day that they left Scot- 
land until they returned again after 
three years of Oxford life, and we can 
have some idea of the position of John 
Barbour, Adam of Tynninghame, John 
of Carric, and other famous Scotch 
tutors. 

When Barbour and his pupils reached 
Oxford in 1357, the university was by 
no means in such a flourishing state as 
when Duns Scotus lectured to thirty 
thousand students. The plague which 
devastated England in 1349 had dis- 
persed the Oxford men, and caused an 
interruption of all university life for at 
least three years. The citizens had, 
meanwhile, taken possession of the un- 
tenanted buildings. Crime abounded. 
The first band of Scottish students 
reached Oxford only six years after the 
recommencement of classes and lectures. 
The university was organizing itself, and 
adjusting its position with the town. 
Its authority was not yet supreme, nor 
were its privileges fully secured. There 
was still, however, plenty of intellectual 
life. The long wars with France had 
not yet broken the connection with 
Paris, nor isolated Oxford from the 
great European Schools ; and the over- 
throw of the party of Wycliffe, and the 
expulsion of the Lollards, had not yet 
crushed the rising intellect of England 
and destroyed the fame of her univer- 
sities. Barbour, a keen observer, and 
naturally interested in all matters be- 
longing to education, as became the 
archdeacon of a diocese so famous for 
scholarship as Aberdeen was even in 
these days, would see and learn much 
worth noting. In 1357, the year of 
his arrival at Oxford, the university 
authorities were engaged in making pro- 
vision for the proper selection of masters 
for their preparatory Grammar Schools. 








Next year they resolved to appoint two 
inspectors of Grammar Schools, to over- 
look the masters and keep them to their 
work ; for it was found that lazy boys, 
who had too much money, were in the 
habit of bribing the masters to give them 
lectures—in which the masters did all 
the work of speaking while the pupils 
listened—instead of the regular lessons 
with questions and answers. The men- 
dicant friars had to be watched also, and 
kept in order. It was found that they 
were secretly inducing young men study- 
ing at the university to join their order, 
and were so successful that the nobles 
and the people generally began to be 
afraid to send their sons to Oxford lest 
they should be kidnapped by these 
begging friars. The university in self- 
defence enacted that, “if any friar in- 
duce or cause to induce any member of 
the university to join his fraternity, 
no graduate belonging to the cloister to 
which the friar belongs shall be allowed 
to lecture for the year ensuing.” Shrewd 
Scotchmen would get many a lesson in 
the art of increasing the uses and check- 
ing the abuses of scholastic life. They 
would also be taught, if they did not 
already know it, the true meaning and 
value of the university dress. Oxford 
men knew the value of academical robes 
in 1360. As God had granted various 
powers and capacities to clerks which 
He had denied to those altogether in- 
ferior beings, laymen, it was but reason- 
able and proper that they, who were so 
distinguished, should have some distinc- 
tion of dress to mark the difference. “ Ho- 
nestum est enim et consonans rativni, 
quibus Deus ultra laicos ornamentis in- 
trinsecus tribuit, preerogativam etiam ex- 
trinsecus laicis in habitu sint difformes.” 
So the academical dress is ordered to 
be cut in due form, “according to the 
ancient custom, allowing sufficient length 
of robes for the masters,” on pain of 
imprisonment to the unfortunate work- 
men; and the tailors, whose duties it 
was to make men extrinsically what God 
had made them intrinsically, were to be 
free of the university. While the crowd 
of Scotch students lived at Oxford, the 
university was engaged in doing its best 
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to accommodate itself to the growing and 
changing wants of the times. It was 
making provision for the proper manage- 
ment of the property left to it by pious 
benefactors. It was setting apart rooms 
for books, and forming the nucleus of its 
future library with the bequest of Master 
Thomas Cobham. It was enacting that 
no booksellers, save the “sworn sta- 
tioners” to the university, should settle 
in the town; for it was found that manu- 
scripts of great value were often sold to 
unprincipled booksellers, and carried 
away from the university. The Scotch- 
men would find themselves citizens in a 
great literary republic, which, armed 
with but limited powers as yet, had 
on the one hand to struggle against 
the encroachments of the townspeople, 
and, on the other, to check and keep 
down the fights and disturbances always 
breaking out between students of differ- 
ent halls and rival factions ; and at the 
same time had to do all in its power to 
foster learning and encourage intellect, 
its life and strength. 

The life of the Scotch student at Ox- 
ford could not have been such a pleasant 
one as his countrymen spent at Paris, 
but it was by no means so disagreeable as 
it must have become seventy years later, 
when Master Thomas Bysshop, Principal 
of White Hall, was falsely called a Scot 
and enemy of the King—“pro Scoto et 
adversario domini regis”—by Master 
Thomas Elslake, and summoned Master 
Elslake before the Chancellor for defa- 
mation of character, The students at 
Oxford were still divided into two great 
factions,the Northmen and the Southmen 
— Boreales et Australes.” The North- 
countrymen, ever since the battle of 
Evesham, had been numerically weaker 
than their opponents, but they had on 
their side the great proportion of the in- 
tellectual strength of the university. In 
the latter half of the fourteenth century 
their power had so greatly increased 
that, under the guidance of the venerable 
Wycliffe, they had almost gained the 
upper hand at Oxford. I have no doubt 
that the Scotch students must have 
helped to bring about this sudden in- 
crease of strength to the Northern party. 
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It is worth noting that the influx of 
Scotch students to the English univer- 
sities, on the regular and systematic 
plan above described, was almost exactly 
contemporaneous with the Wycliffite 
movement in Oxford, beginning when it 
began, and ending shortly before the 
final struggle. The University of St. 
Andrews was founded in the very year 
in which the North-countrymen were 
finally overcome, and the Lollards ba- 
nished from the university. The Scotch 
students in England were absorbed in 
the Northern faction. They do not 
appear in the munimenta published by 
Mr. Anstey, as a distinct nationality, 
as the Welsh and Irish students do, 
until after the final overthrow of the 
Northerners in 1412. They spoke the 
same speech as the north-country Eng- 
lish. It was still an age of dialects. 
Barbour wrote as good English as any 
Englishman. Chaucer had not yet risen, 
and his influence had not yet extended 
far enough to create the English lan- 
guage. It was not until the next cen- 
tury that Gawain Douglas could flout 
at his countrymen for aping the Eng- 
lish tongue. The Scotch student com- 
panies came up to the university by 
the same roads as the Yorkshire and 
Northumberland men. They under- 
stood each other’s speech better than 
did either the French or Italians 
the English which the South-country 
students used :—“ Down with the fo- 
reigners! Slay the Italian dogs!” was 
a favourite war-cry with the Northern 
faction. And Scotchmen had often 
enough resisted papal intrusion and 
the interference of Rome, to feel 
some little sympathy with the national 
enthusiasm which Wycliffe was rousing 
among the north-country Oxford men. 
So long as the Northern faction was 
dominant, the Scotch students could 
live comfortably at Oxford, and feel 
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among friends. Toward the end of the 
century, the increased numbers of the 
South-countrymen, and their dull, steady 
opposition to all reform, prevailed overthe 
intelligence and zeal of their opponents, 
and made English university life less 
bearable to the students from Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. The English national 
feeling was growing, and with it an 
opposition to foreigners. This feeling 
was strengthened in the case of Scotch 
students, if it was not first awakened, 
by the fact that, during the period of 
the papal schism, the Scottish Church 
supported Pope Clement VII. while 
the English declared for his opponents. 
The Scots thus became, not only fo- 
reigners, but schismatics. There is in 
the Rotuli Scotiz a curious decree by 
Richard II., in which the king enjoins 
the university and students of Oxford 
to abstain from all violent attacks upon 
Scotch students, notwithstanding their 
“notorious and damnable conduct” in 
espousing the cause of the schismatic 
Pope Clement. Life at Oxford must 
have been bad enough ere such a letter 
was issued, and the letter itself could 
not have had much effect. We find 
that, some years afterwards, Scotch 
tutors ceased to take up pupils to the 
English universities. The national and 
clerical disputes hastened what other- 
wise must have come sooner or later of 
itself. In the year 1412, the University 
of St. Andrews was founded by Bishop 
Wardlaw, who had himself known 
somewhat of the discomfort young 
Scotchmen experienced in England ; for 
he was living at Oxford with pupils 
when Richard II. sent his letter to the 
university. Scotchmen were no longer 
forced to seek the higher education 
beyond the bounds of their own country, 
and all systematic connection between 
the English universities and Scotch 
seats of learning came to an end. 
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WueEn a great man departs from us, 
what we desire to know about him is 
not so much what he did, as what he 
was. 

Volumes of criticism might be written 
upon the characters which Mr. Dickens 
has drawn for us. We can hardly call 
them characters, for they are persons 
with whom we have lived, and, as regards 
the reality of whose existence, even the 
most incredulous and unimaginative 
people refuse to entertain any historic 
doubts. But though these creatures of his 
brain tell us much about a man, they 
do not tell us all that we want to know, 
or even that which we crave most to 
know about him. 

It is the same with great generals and 
great statesmen, as with great authors. 
Their skill in statesmanship or war has 
had its effect, and is duly chronicled ; 
but, after a time, we are more anxious to 
know’ what the general or statesman 
was like—what manner of man he was 
—than to read about his military glories 
or his civil triumphs. 

There will be few households that will 
not desire to possess some portrait of 
Mr. Dickens; but alas, how little can 
any portrait tell of such a man! His 
was one of those faces which require to 
be seen with the light of life. What 
portrait can do justice to the frank- 
ness, kindness, and power of his eyes? 
They seemed to look through you, and 
yet only to take notice of what was best 
in you and most worthy of notice. And 
then his smile, which was most charm- 
ing! And then his laughter—not poor, 
thin, arid, ambiguous laughter, that is 
ashamed of itself, that moves one feature 
only of the face—but the largest and 
heartiest kind, irradiating his whole 
countenance, and compelling you to par- 
ticipate in his immense enjoyment of it. 


He was both witty and humorous, a 
combination rarely met with ; and, both in 
making and appreciating fun—which we 
may perhaps define as a happy product 
of humour and geniality, upborne by 
animal spirits—I never met his equal. 

It need hardly be said that his powers 
of observation were almost unrivalled ; 
and therein, though it is a strange com- 
parison to make, he used to remind me 
of those modern magicians whose won- 
drous skill has been attained by their 
being taught from their infancy to see 
more things in less time than any other 
men. Indeed, I have said to myself, when 
I have been with him, he sees and observes 
nine facts for any two that I see and 
observe. 

As is generally the case with imagi- 
native men, I believe that he lived a 
great deal with the creatures of his 
imagination, and that they surrounded 
him at all times. Such men live in two 
worlds, the actual and the imaginative ; 
and he lived intensely in both. 

Iam strongly confirmed in this opinion 
by areply he once made to me. I jestingly 
remarked to him that I was very superior 
to him, as I had read my “ Pickwick” 
and my “ David Copperfield,” whereas 
he only wrote them. To which he replied 
that I did not know the pleasure he had 
received from what he had written, and 
added words, which I do not recollect, 
but which impressed me at the time 
with the conviction that he lived a good 
deal with the people of his brain, and 
found them very amusing society. 

He was of a commanding and orga- 
nizing nature—a good man of business 
—frank, clear, decisive, imperative—a 
man to confide in, and look up to, as a 
leader, in the midst of any great peril. 

This brings me to another part of his 
character which was very remarkable. 
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He was one of the most precise and 
accurate men in the world; and he 
grudged no labour in his work. Those 
who have seen his MSS. will recollect 
what elaborate notes, and comments, and 
plans (some adopted, many rejected), 
went to form the basis of his works. To 
see those manuscripts would cure any- 
body of the idle and presumptuous notion 
that men of genius require no fore- 
thought or preparation for their greatest 
efforts, but that these are dashed off by 
the aid of a mysterious something which 
is comprehended in the word “ genius.” 
It was one of Mr. Dickens’s theories, 
and I believe a true one, that men differ 
hardly in anything so much as in their 
power of attention ; and certainly, what- 
ever he did, he attended to it with all 
his might. 

Mr. Dickens was a very good listener, 
paying the greatest attention to the per- 
son who was speaking (that is, if he was 
saying anything worth attending to), and 
never interrupting, except perhaps by 
uttering, if he approved of what was 
being said, the words “Surely, surely,” 
which was a favourite expression of his. 

He was very refined in his conversa- 
tion, at least what I call “ refined ”—for 
he was one of those persons in whose 
society one is comfortable from the cer- 
tainty that they will never say anything 
which can shock other people, or hurt 
their feelings, be they ever so fastidious 
or sensitive. 

I have hardly spoken enough of his 
punctilious accuracy. As a curious in- 
stance of this, I may mention that where 
most men use figures, he would use 
words — for example, in his letters, 
writing the day of the month always in 
full. He had a horror of being misunder- 
stood, and grudged no labour to be 
“‘understanded of the people.” 

His love of order and neatness was 
almost painful. Unpunctuality made 
him unhappy. Iam afraid, though, some 
people would hardly have called him 
punctual, for he was so anxious to be 
in time that he was invariably before 
time. The present writer has this same 
fault, if fault it be, which was once the 
cause of a droll circumstance that 


occasioned some amusement to our 
friends. We were going to a rail- 
way station together. I planned to be 
a quarter of an hour before the time ; 
and he, who had the final ordering of 
the carriage, and who had not a proper 
belief in my punctuality, added another 
quarter of an hour of his own; so that 
our conjoint prepunctualities brought 
us to the station a good half-hour before 
the time. The time, however, that we 
spent together on that occasion, was well 
spent by me in listening to him as he 
discoursed upon the beautiful forms of 
clouds. 

At home, and as a host, he was 
delightful. I think I have observed 
that he looked at all things and people 
dramatically. He assigned to all of us 
characters; and in his company we 
could not help playing our parts. 

He had the largest toleration. I had 
not intended to say anything about his 
works ; but I must do so now, as I see 
that they afford a singular instance of 
this toleration. Think of this precise, 
accurate, orderly, methodical man de- 
picting so lovingly such a disorderly, 
feckless, reckless, unmethodical cha- 
racter as that of Dick Swiveller, and 
growing more enamoured of it as he went 
on depicting! I rather think that in this 
he was superior to Sir Walter Scott, for 
in almost all Scott’s characters there 
appear one or the other, or both com- 
bined, of Scott’s principal characteristics, 
namely, nobility of nature and shrewd- 
ness. Andrew Fairservice is compara- 
tively ignoble ; but he is always shrewd. 
And, in fact, I think it may be main- 
tained that one or other of these cha- 
racteristics is visible in every one of 
Scott’s characters. 

Mr. Dickens’s own kindness of nature 
is visible in most of his characters. He 
could not well get rid of that, as a 
general rule, by any force of fiction. 
Still there are a few characters, such as 
that of Jonas Chuzzlewit, in which he 
has succeeded in denuding the character 
of any trait belonging to himself. 

We doubt whether there has ever 
been a writer of fiction who took such a 
real and living interest in the actual 
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world about him. Its many sorrows, its 
terrible injustice, its sufferings, its cala- 
mities, went to his heart. Care for 
the living people about him—for his 
“neighbour,” if I may so express it— 
sometimes even diminished his power 
as an artist; a diminution of power for 
which, considering the cause, we ought 
to love his memory all the more. 

I have sometimes regretted, perhaps 
unwisely, that he did not take a larger 
part—or shall I say a more prominent 
part -—in public affairs, Not for our own 
sakes, but for his. Like all men who 
see social evils very strongly and clearly, 
and also see their way to remedies (to be, 
as they think, swiftly applied), he did 
not give enough weight, I think, to the 
inevitable difficulties which must exist 
in a free State to prevent the rapid and 
complete adoption of these remedies. 
“Circumlocution” is everywhere—in 
the Senate, at the Bar, in the Field, in 
ordinary business, as well as in official 
life ; and men of Mr. Dickens’s tempera- 
ment, full of ardour for the public good 
and somewhat despotic in their habits 
of thought, find it difficult to put up 
with the tiresome aberrations of a free- 
dom which will not behave itself at once 
in a proper way, and set to work to 
provide immediate remedies for that 
which ought to be remedied. When you 
come close to any great man, you generally 
find that he has somewhat of a despotic 
nature in this respect. 

There is a certain characteristic of the 
highest and best minds ; and perhaps it 
tends, more than almost any other, to 
produce greatness of character. It is 
the habit of telling the truth to one’s 
self. The world would be a much more 
happy place to live in, if its inhabitants 
would only adopt the habit of telling 
the truth occasionaily to themselves. 
Now, this habit will not make what is 
called a consistent character; but it 
will make, what is far more import- 
ant, a truthful character. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Dickens was simple 
in his ways of living, in his tastes, 
in his ambition. Probably, in the in- 
evitable imitation of a great man, there 
will, for some time, be a run upon sim- 
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plicity of this kind. But there are 
many persons whom such simplicity 
does not suit, or become. Now, if Mr. 
Dickens had possessed a love for what 
is not simple; if he had been devoted 
to what is grand, and gorgeous, and 
resounding, we should have known it, 
because he would have known it, and 
would have been the first person to 
have told himself of it, and would, to 
use an Official phrase, have “ governed 
himself accordingly.” That exquisite 
sincerity of nature which produces such 
a result was most manifestin him. He 
was very dramatic in his imagination, 
and brought all that he saw and felt 
into a magic circle of dramatic creation. 
But he never dramatized himself to 
himself. Of course, Shakespeare per- 
ceived the full meaning and depth of 
this great quality which I have en- 
deavoured to portray as belonging pre- 
eminently to Mr. Dickens. We feel that 
Shakespeare must have done so, when 
he says— 

“To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Mr. Dickens loved the poor. He 
understood them. He was wise enough 
to see how very needful recreation is 
for them ; and I shall never forget the 
delight with which he described to me, 
giving it with all those details that 
were with him fine touches of art, an 
entertainment that he had provided for 
the neighbouring poor in his own fields ; 
and how he had rejoiced at their order- 
liness and good behaviour. 

He ardently desired, and confidently 
looked forward to, a time when there 
would be a more intimate union than 
exists at present between the different 
classes in the State—a union embracing 
alike the highest and the lowest. 

It always seemed to me that he had a 
power of narration which was beyond 
anything even which his books show 
forth. How he would narrate to you, 
sitting on a gate or on a fallen tree, 
some rustic story of the people he had 
known in his neighbourhood! It was 
the very perfection of narrative. Nota 
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word was thrown away, not an adjective 
misused; and I think all those who 
have had the good fortune to hear him 
recount one of these stories will agree 
with me, that it was a triumph—an 
unconscious triumph—of art. 

He was one of those men who almost 
invariably speak well of others behind 
their backs—one of the truest of friends, 
and very little given to resent any 
injury that concerned himself alone. 
In that respect he often put me in mind 
of Lord Palmerston, though he was not 
equal to that statesman in supreme 
serenity of temper. There was, however, 
a considerable resemblance between these 
two remarkable men in several points. 
They had both a certain hearty bluff- 
ness of manner. There was a sea-going 
way about them, as of a captain on 
his quarter-deck. They were both tre- 
mendous walkers, and took interest in 
every form of labour, rustic, urban, or 
commercial, Then, too, they made the 
most and the best of everything that 
came before them : stood up sturdily for 
their own way of thinking ; and valued 
greatly their own peculiar experiences. 

Mr. Dickens delighted to praise ; and 
there were few persons who appreciated 
more fully than he did the works of 
his contemporaries. 

His criticisms on the literary works of 
others were given in that frank, friendly, 
helpful way which makes criticism most 
effective. I know a brother author of 
his who received such criticism from 
him very lately, and profited by it. Mr. 
Dickens, seeing that the said author 
was much perplexed in finding a good 
title for a work which he was preparing, 
took the greatest interest in aiding his 
friend ; and, during the last few weeks 
of his life, amidst all his own labours, 
would write sometimes more than one 
letter a day to make fresh suggestions 
about this troublesome, but most im- 
portant, thing, the title of a work. 
These are small traits to mention ; but 
they are very significant. 

Everybody has heard of Mr. Dickens’s 
pre-eminence as an actor, but perhaps it 
is not so generally known what an ad- 
mirable speaker he was. The last speech, 


I believe, that he ever made was at the 
Academy dinner; and I think it would 
be admitted byevery one, including those 
who also made excellent speeches on 
that occasion, that Mr. Dickens’s was the 
speech of the evening. He was herein 
greatly aided by nature, having that 
presence, conveying the idea of courage 
and honesty, which gives much effect 
to public speaking, and also possess- 
ing a sweet, deep-toned, audible voice, 
that had exceeding pathos in it. More- 
over, he had most expressive hands— 
not beautiful, according to the ordinary 
notions of beauty, but nervous and 
powerful hands. He did not indulge 
in gesticulation ; but the slight move- 
ments of these expressive hands helped 
wonderfully in giving additional force 
and meaning to what he said, as all 
those who have been present at his 
readings will testify. Indeed, when he 
read, or when he spoke, the whole man 
read, or spoke. 

It was Mirabeau, who had the 
happy thought of combining the names 
of well-known persons in history or 
fiction, in order to describe some 
great contemporary; and who, most 
graphically, gave the compound name 
of Cromwell-Grandison to Lafayette. 
Now, if we were to try to make a 
similar compound name for Charles 
Dickens, whose names should we 
choose? That hackneyed quotation— 
may it remain hackneyed to the end of 
time !— 


** A man’s a man for a’ that,” 


gives the keynote of Burns’s character ; 
and, in all that this quotation signities, 
there is a profound resemblance be- 
tween Robert Burns and Charles 
Dickens. Then, there is Le Sage. There 
is much likeness, without the faintest 
imitation on the part of the later author, 
between “Gil Blas” and some of Mr. 
Dickens’s works. Then there is Cer- 
vantes. At first there may be thought 
to be very little similarity between these 
two great masters of tears and laughter. 
But in one material point there is the 
closest resemblance. They were such 
tender-hearted men, that they could not 
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be satisfied with making the characters 
they drew, remarkable for what is 
merely ludicrous or ridicylous. And, 
infallibly, as they went on writing, they 
wove in worth and goodness with all 
that is most comic. Unfortunately, the 
names I have suggested will not combine 
prettily ; but this endeavour to find such 
a compound name may serve to convey 
some of Mr. Dickens’s principal charac- 
teristics, as shown in his writings. 

I have done my best to describe Mr. 
Dickens such as he appeared to me, and 
certainly I have not uttered one word 


of flattery. But who can describe a 
great man—or indeed any man? We 
map down his separate qualities; but 
the subtle combination of them made by 
Nature eludes our description ; and, after 
all, we fail, as I have failed now, in 
bringing before the reader the full sweet- 
ness, lovingness, and tenderness, wit and 
worth and sagacity, of such a man as 
Charles Dickens, whose death is not 
merely a private grief—unspeakable, 
irreparable—to his family and his many 
friends, but a public sorrow which all 
nations unite in deploring. 
A. H. 


